





THERE'S SERENE, TRANQUIL LIVING 
at the Sign of the Colonial Watchman .. . 


“4 TREADWAY INN 


. where Yankee hospitality blends with the charm and atmosphere of Colonial 
days. Attractive, historic village settings . . . indoor entertainment and outdoor 
sports at your pleasure. Authentic New England menus. Write for general folder 
or individual booklets to any of these ““Real New England Inns.” 





*ANDOVER INN, Andover, Mass. ........ Inn for discriminating. Andover campus. Golf. Near Boston. 
ASHFIELD HOUSE, Ashfield, Mass........... A cool resort restfully located near beautiful lake. Golf. 
*IRVING HOUSE, Dalton, Mass.. .......Unspoiled village near home of Berkshire Symphonic Festival. 
*LORD JEFFERY, Amherst, Mass. ....... On college campus. Famed for high standards and hospitality. 
TOY TOWN TAVERN, Winchendon, Mass. ..Own 18-hole golf course, swimming pool. Famous table. 
*WILLIAMS INN, Williamstown, Mass. ..... In Berkshires. Williams campus. Beautiful flower gardens. 
DORSET INN, Dorset, Vt. .......... Charming summer center where artists and writers gather. Golf. 
*HARTNESS HOUSE, Springfield, Vt........... Exclusive inn where Conn. valley and Green Mts. meet. 
*LONG TRAIL LODGE, Rutland, Vt............ Unique Mt. lodge in Sherburne Pass. Famous for food. 
*MIDDLEBURY INN, Middlebury, Vt........ Modern colonial inn on college campus. Golf. All sports. 
TRUE TEMPER INN, Wallingford, Vt. ...Real New England tavern. Vermont’s scenic historic center. 
*COOPER INN, Cooperstown, N. Y....... A comfortable inn on beautiful Lake Otsego. Excellent food. 
BARTLETT CARRY CLUB, Upper Saranac, N. Y. ....Jn heart of Adirondacks. Fisherman’s paradise. 
In Florida — ROYAL PARK INN, Vero Beach........ On East Coast. Golf course and excellent beach. 
*Open All Year Photo Courtesy New England Council 
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real estate, job exchange, etc. And Front Cover: Island Funeral by N. C. Wyeth, ey yd wre a OF aR CREEe SS 
do save your issues as we make courtesy of MacBeth Gallery. chopped pickles. 
many past and future references. WITH COCKTAILS 
To bring you to date, there will be V7 heater ; a 
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Se yee es ey pee 2, Underwood Deviled Ham on tiny 
‘ine 2 fe crackers or rounds of buttered or 
Being a YANKEE we define as == toasted bread. 
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YANKEE assumes no responsibility for transactions arising out of these columns, except 
that of placing one swopper in touch with another. The rate is 3¢ a word per insertion, 
minimum 50¢. The column is free only to those subscribing before December 10, 1938 
or renewing before January 10, 1939. Send us your ad by the first of the month. You'll 
be surprised at the fun you'll get out of this swopping hobby. To answer an ad, write to 
the key number under the ad in care of YANKEE and your answer will be forwarded. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Swop copy will not be run more than three months without change unless es- 
pecially requested. If your advertisement has been dropped, that’s the reason. 


Wanted: Royal Worcester Mulberry Lace pattern 
teacups. Have I something you would like? My401 


Summer rental of my comfortably furnished Southern 
New Hampshire Camp, accommodating four to six peo- 
ple, to be swopped in return for a mutually satisfactory 
amount of « —<¢:~¥ ~ SRN work around nearby 
summer home. Mail, , grocery, milk delivery. Swim- 
ming. oe ession: al man with children given first prefer- 
ence. My4( 


I'll swop a ae home-cooked New Hampshire 
dinner for you and your family anytime between June 
and September in return for a large fragrant fir-balsam 
pillow, mailed to me at my winter home. What do you 
particularly like to eat? My403 


Would somebody like to swop a good rowboat, canoe 
or outboard for a good 2 hp. Briggs and Straton Engine? 
My404 


Will swop large patchwork quilt or two and other 
things for use of home in Fairfield County, July and 
August. My405 


I can practically clothe a little girl of four or five. 
Would take maple syrup, sugar, or butternuts. My girl 
of six ‘‘outgrows"’ faster than she ‘‘wears out.'’ My406 


I've a shepherd's flute, from Cyprus but I've no 
sheep, and I do have neighbors! What will some nice 
farmer give me in exchange for the opportunity of 
emulating Pan in his remote mountain pastures this 
summer? There are lots of things I'd like. My407 


Do you collect jokers? “How about swopping? I want 
jokers, odd cards from decks, etc. My4 


Wanted: Large antique picture made of dried flowers 
and grasses. Will send electric toaster, lamp, and toys 
My409 


Who has glass of ‘‘beaded grape"’ pattern to swop for 
my odds and ends of other patterns? Who wants what? 
My410 

Swop Editor's Note: At this time of year, for some 
years past, YANKEE has seen many vacation swops ar- 
ranged especially for the kids. We urge you to do like- 
wise, The following swop deserves careful attention: 


4... YANKEE 


Would thoroughly enjoy entertaining ten-year-old 
boy for week or two this summer, next fall, or winter. 
My ten-year-old would be full of joy to learn the de- 
lights of farm life (and swimming?) in New Hampshire. 
We could offer sation on the sound, the New York 
World's Fair and the varied interests in the city itself 
(New York City). We could hope for climbing, hiking, 
swimming, farm chores and the love for New Hamp- 
shire, which is our long time heritage. My411 

We have a spare house in Montclair, New Jersey, 18 
miles from New York City. 


In excellent repair; con- 
venient to shops and good schools. Will swop it for 
small, well built, summer home on Maine coast. Must be 


ON the coast, at Ogunquit, Kennebunk Port or Kenne- 
bunk Beach. Prefer house furnished. My412 


Who will swop old buttons? My413 


Remember the Maine! 38 Colt with pearl grips, six- 
inch barrel, cylinder turns to left, good working order 
and relic of Spanish American War, for best offer in 
guns or binoculars. My414 








~~ 





Notice to Swoppers 

{{ The closing date for new swops and 
removal of the old is the first of the 
month previous to the one in which 
you wish your ad to appear or to be 
pulled. When your swop has been 
completed please notify us. And be sure 
to send your key number. Every time 
you do means one less gray hair for the 
Swop Editor! 


—$—$— —— 











CHRISTMAS GREETING CARDS — Will swop 
modern unused woodcut greetings for used ones dated 
before 1890; signed artist proofs for those dated before 
1880. My415 


Am interested in getting odd pieces of Chelsea to com- 
plete my set. Mayhe you have just what I want tucked 
away in the attic or cupboard. What do you want in 
exchange? My416 


Wanted — ‘*‘Ship Models: How to Build Them" by 
Davis, 1925. “What do you want? My417 


What will you swop for 1,000 Mustard-Limerick fish 
hooks Ringed Tinned No. 5/0. My418 


I have an old bureau. It has seen at least 75 years 
I want first-day covers, old United States stamps, old 
glass (buckle pattern), Currier and Ives prints or what 
have you? My419 


Overweight? Sluggish? Have almost new Rowing 
Machine, excellent for reducing waistline and toning 
muscles. Aluminum construction folds into suitcase. My 
weight now 165, formerly 205, so don't need machine 
any longer. My wants are good pair a s snowshoes, 
toboggan, girls’ English bicycle. My4 


Who wants an old spool crib, which folds up (but not 
when the baby’s in it), or an old drum outfit suitable for 
learning to be a Gene Krupa? Will take antiques or books 
or what have you? My421 


Set of 14 golf clubs and two-tap beer cooler for 8 mm. 
movie projector or power woodworking tools. My422 
“Sam Lovell's Boy,” “Vermont,” “Silver 
“Out of Bondage,"’ by Rowland E. Robinson 


I want 
Fields,’ 
My423 


I want to swop garden plants and bulbs, I have gladi- 
oli bulbs mixed, want dahlias, also many others. Send 
for swop list. My424 


After twenty years experience as minister will swop 
personal counsel for anything or nothing. What is your 
problem? My425 


Will swop a bushel of tree ripened Florida oranges, 
express prepaid, for a coon cat (kitten), which must be 
good. My426 


Wanted Foot power loom for teaching weaving to 
children. Will swop 16 x 22 octagonal serving tray, eit her 
Early American or English Floral, reprodui tions 
My427 


Will swop hooked rug for crocheted curtain pulls, 
percale aprons, or a couch cover. My428 

Want good business opportunity? I have modern elec- 
tric rug washing machine and equipment. Does perfect 
job. Simple to operate and profits generous. Cost $325 
Used only six times to demonstrate. Circumstances force 
me to dispose of it. Will exchange for good used car, 
coupe preferred, or what can you offer? My429 

Sixty-year-old iron fire cart. High wheels, painted 
figures of people, bell rings when drawn, worth $5. Will 
swop for a piece of copper lustre. My430 

Hasn't anyone a copy of Papini's Life of Saint Augus- 
tine, gathering dust, that he would like to swop for re- 
cent college texts on history, literature, and sciences, o1 
current biographies and novels? My431 


Do you enjoy writing and receiving letters? I would 
like to correspond with a middle aged man or woman 
who enjoys their home, garden, good music, art, and 
literature. | am a widow and although I have many 
friends would like to meet new ones and maybe help 
someone to be less lonely. I'll swop letters with you and 
we may both get new ideas and a new view of life 
My432 

Old japanned tin-ware 
etc. The older the better. 
cup and saucer? My433 

Would like your swop list. Mine includes everything 
from camp lots to antique furniture. My desires range 
from good used car to baby carriage, etc. My435 

Remember the World's Peace Jubilee held in Boston 
in 1872? Well, anyway, if you have the official program 
of it kicking around, don't you want to swop it? And 
likewise, have you a program of the Norfolk (Conn.) 
Music Festival of June 1914? A401 


tea cannisters, 
Would you like 


spice boxes, 
a mustache 


Group of boys, with ve ry limited me ans, , desire an old, 
but sturdy, catboat for a camping trip this coming 
summer. What have you, and how much, or what do you 
want to swop for it? A402 

FISHIN’ STARTS SOON!!! Have an Orvis fly rod. 
Like new. Four-ounce, used a little. Want a pair of good 
binoculars, or = of golf clubs in good condition. Value 
of rod $15. A40 


You've got me interested if you have any copies of 
the YANKEE published from 1811 on. Offer eye teeth, 
left ear, and both big toes! A406 











~Thave 13% acres of good land in the Annapolis Val- 
ley, Nova Scotia, within mile of school, church, P. O., 
stores, and R. R. station. Lights and telephone avail- 
able, camp size 8 x 12 feet. Ideal spot for poultry, fur, or 
fruit farm, want to swop for land in Florida. A408 

I have a full set of Stoddard Lectures, 15 volumes, 
cloth-bound, in excellent condition. I wish to swop for 
old glass, buckle pattern, or Currier and Ives prints. 
A409 


~ Will swop walnut table extra leaves 
mantels 200 years old; for tools, hens, cow, 
A412 





—or fireplace 
young pig 


Will swop board and room at any Treadway Inn for 
good antiques, preferably large pieces not suitable for 
private homes A414 

Match covers wanted. Will swop or return cost 
postage; also postal views. A415 2 

You can have my outgrown Speed-o-Print, good for 
menus or miscellaneous duplicating jobs, if you can 
guess what this male, just beginning life, wants. A418 








My husband wants a brass fender before the fireplace 
so he can keep his feet warm, and I want old hoss prints. 
We have a studio couch, lamp, table, or what do you 
want? M401 


I have some real honest-to- goodness, hard-to-crack, 
Vermont butternuts. What have you? M402 








~ | have a “Morris ‘platform rocker, large and comfort- 
able. Will swop for old glass (Bucket pattern), Currier & 
Ives prints, N. S. stamps, first day covers, or what have 
you? M409 


Mustache cups ‘wanted will swop for books, or 
state your wants. Give description and facts. M410 














~ Yankee souvenir hunters! What will you swop for 
obsolete stocks of Maine and Vermont mines, etc.? M411 














Six-Shot .22 calibre Pe pperbox. Made by Bacon Arms 
Co., Norwich, Conn., before the New Deal. Want 
modern gun. M414 


~ How about swopping old buttons? M416 


I would like to swop new handmade aprons for your 
grandmother's old button box or jar, as is. Also inter- 
ested in swops —_ other button collectors. All inquir- 
ies answered. M418 











Who can play a , German- style accordion? | can't. Will 
swop a ten-key Bartofini, with instruction book, for 
old American coins, ~~ but copper Indian-head 
pennies after 1885. M420 











* a State Music C ommittee Meeting held in Laconia, 

. H., recently, it was brought out that many choruses 
te copies of music which they have used and cannot 
use again for a number of years but which, since they 
are used copies, cannot be sold for anything near their 
original price. YANKEE will be glad to offer such music 
in exchange on a general scale throughout New Eng- 
land if the names, numbers, and numbers of copies 
available from each chorus can be furnished. M426 


Want reliable partner for small retreat immedi- 
ately. Write Box 31, Monkton, Vermont. My445 


“Will swap summer vacation at any Treadway Inn 
for beach wagon in good running order. My446 








SWOPS FOR CASH 


are not accepted as regular swop ads. 
They appear here at same rate, etc. 


Woman's brand new Harris tweed topcoat, size 20, 
will sell for $10, or what have you? My436 


Want to buy inexpensive camp on New England lake, 
weekend distance from New York —~ and 
privacy first requirements. Christian. My43 


What cash offer? Handel and Haydn Society Collec- 
ion, Boston 1823. Pp. 192, oblong, 9 by 11 
Thomas Badger, Jr. printer, Vol. 2. Slightly fixed few 
places, but in good condition. Binding half-leather 
slightly worn - aoe Would like Volume 1 of same 
collection. My4 


PUPPIES and Springtime go together. Write me for 
particulars and prices on Cocker Spaniels, Wire-haired 
Terriers, and Scotties. Fine, healthy farm raised A.K.( 
poe pedigreed stock All letters answered 
yromptly. My439 





Hooked chair seats, woolen materials $1 cash or equal 
value dolls, toys, children’s books, stamps, coins, or 
what have you? Send paper pattern. Stamp please 
My440 


Houses (note the s) to swop for a summer, or forever 
for a reasonable number of Government bonds ( Baby or 
otherwise), or a reasonable number of plain shekels, ot 
even pieces of Eight! My44 


200-acre mountain top home, 11 room house, five fire 
places. Never been subjected to antique vandalism 
Contains everything from pre-civil war papers in attic to 
Bennington jars in cellar. Descendant of builder wishes 
to sell everything to one party. My442 


Dog lovers, ever see a schipperke? Black, weight 12 
pounds, wonderful pals, unusual and sure to attract 
attention. I sell ‘em. Hubby has some collie pups for 
sale. My443 


Come swop your dollars for hand-made New England 
products hooked rugs, rag rugs, old hand-made 
urniture, hammered hand-wrought pewter at THE 
GARDEN WORK SHOP, 26 Prospect Street, George- 
town, Massachusetts, and have a cup of tea with Mrs 
Alice Smart Poore. My444 


NOTE TO SUBSCRIBERS OLD AND NEW 
YANKEE, INC., really and truly would like to let you 
all have your swops for nothing. We started out that 
way then we started charging newsstand buyers, as 
we felt that was only fair by our subscribers. As soon as 
we did that, the Postoffice Department ruled, that inas- 
much as we had placed a value on swops (which there 
had not been before) all subscribers within the limits 
outlined at the start of this column must pay, too. 
It's just one of those things wherein “‘regulations is 
regulations.’’ So please remember we're with you 100% 
in this swopping game and this charge of 3¢ a word is 
truly nominal and hardly pays the cost of postage. 








Wanted: a mounted (stuffed) sea gull. Will exchange 
cash for it. J434 





_ I collect United States coins. Must be in good condi- 
tion. Let me know what you have and I will tell you 
what I will pay. MY339 


“SUMMER HOMES Look 











For Country Fun .. . in the ‘Know the joys of creating; “adopt” a 
Saddle at Tennis or Golf picturesque farmstead, a village home, a 


y . lake or mountain camp or site. It may 
on L pland Courses... take only a modest expenditure to create 


Here is a joyous way of living! And so near the estate of your dreams. Investigate 
you, too, this perfect setting for year now: write for Summer Homes bool 

: » : i r Ss De . . 

round recreation. Enjoy it at its best in Dept. of Conservation and Development 
your own Summer Home heightening Vermont Publiciey Service 


the Art of Living in the Green Mountains 46 State House, Montpelier, Vermont 


DOROTHY CANFIELD 











MAPLE SYRUP 


from Vermont 


in a dripless jar for 


permanent table use 


=~ l l-oz. jar 
| Postage extra 


The neat and effective glass server illustrated holds 11 ounces of Epicure 





Maple Syrup — our superb, clear, light-colored, all-maple syrup from 
Vermont the perfect accompaniment to a New England breakfast of 
thin, richly buttered, golden-brown pancakes 


The server has a chrome screw-top containing a stainless steel slide 
which cuts the flow as soon as the syrup is poured. Only one hand is 
used to pour from the server and control the drip-slide. The top un- 
screws easily to permit refilling or washing of the server. Preferable to 


a pitcher because it prevents dripping and keeps contents covered. 
Long-established Mail Order Department 


S. 8S. PIERCE CO. 


110 Brookline Avenue Boston 
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NEW ie 
COMES BACK 


by LAWRENCE DAME 


T'S the tale of what has happened 

to logging and fishing, to textiles 
and optical goods, to summer art 
colonies and winter sports, to home 
industries and a hundred other fields 
of activities—to take New England 
out of the red and make business 
profitable! 
Written by a veteran reporter who 
poked an inquisitive nose into every 
corner of New England, it is, as the 
Boston Heratp says: “‘A book from 
which not only New England, but 
the whole nation can take heart . . . 
an enthusiastic book, zestily written, 
crammed with factual information."’ 


Profusely illustrated. Just published 
$2.75 at all bookstores, or from 
RANDOM HOUSE, Publishers 
20 E. 57 Street, New York 




















SOUTHERNER 
DISCOVERS 
NEW ENGLAND 


JONATHAN DANIELS 


A living portrait of the people, and 
an honest estimate of their present 
as a clue to the future. $3.00 


| 
| 
| 
| 
By | 
| 


rr 


THE MACMILLAN CO., New York 


RE OC 











BARTLETT’S HISTORY OF 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


A FEW COPIES REMAIN 
Address Wallace S. Nelson, Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Price $2.50 


On request, will be sent to 
libraries on approval 











GENEALOGICAL DICTIONARY of 


MAINE AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
By Noyes, Libby & Davis 
Now completed. Only a few copies 
remain unsold. $20.00 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portland, Maine 
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COURTESY WOOD ART GALLERY 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Biggest News of the Month 


of course is YANKEE’s new réle as publisher 
of the 148-year-young Old Farmer’s Almanac. 
If not the oldest continuously published 
publication in America today, the Almanac is 
certainly one of our finest traditions. 

Many will remember the late Carroll B. 
Swan and his intense love for the Almanac 
during the closing years of his life. Many are 
familiar with the continuing progress of it in 
recent years in the hands of Little, Brown & 
Company. 

Mrs. Swan and her advisors, in their deci- 
sion to have YANKEE carry on the Almanac, 
have conferred a rare honor upon us — and 
upon you who have helped YANKEE to be 
what it is today. We have faith that you and 
ourselves are worthy of this honor. 


Edith Barber’s Cook Book 


When my grandmother became engaged, 
her prospective mother-in-law presented her 
with the last word in cook books, Common 
Sense in the Household: A Manual of Practical 
Housewifery, by Marion Harland. I have it 
now, a small green book, dog-eared and 
yellow. Turning the pages of this treasured 
volume (which, by the way, includes such a 
diversity of material as Sauces, Servants, 
Sickroom, Shellfish, Soaps, Soups and Sun- 
dries), I find this footnote to one of the reci- 
pes: “Any cook with a moderate degree of 


judgment and experience can undertake this 


dish with a reasonable expectation of 
success,” 

It becomes apparent how much greater 
your “expectation of success” is today when 
you turn the pages of a modern cook book 
and note that all measurements are level, all 
measuring cups are of standard size, and 
that a hot oven isn’t a matter of guesswork 


but an oven that registers 450 degrees to 475 
degrees F. 

One of the most carefully edited cook 
books I have seen recently is Edith Barber's 
Cook Book (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, $2.50). Not 
only has each dish been tested and retested, 
but it has been served to guests! 

I like Edith Barber’s Cook Book. It is a useful 
book. It was written in answer to thousands 
of questions which came to her desk from 
readers of her food column in the New York 
Sun. Miss Barber knows homemaking prob- 
lems intimately — and knows the answers, 
too. 

For example, chapter two is headed 
‘Hospitality’ and tells what to do when your 
husband brings home one of his old friends 
without notice; how to serve luncheons with 
or without a maid; what your guests will 
enjoy at a buffet supper, dinner, tea, cocktail 
party or picnic. 

The greater portion of the 544 pages is 
devoted to mouth-watering recipes. Occa- 
sionally Miss Barber gives their origin. She 
tells, for instance, that Patmore eggnog is a 
“special” at Thanksgiving and New Year’s 
parties at the Patmore Farm in Upper Step- 
ney, Connecticut, and that the recipe for 
fruit bowle was given her by her Austrian 
friend, Robert Lederer, with whom she first 
drank bowle in Vienna. The notes at the 
beginning of the chapters are also enter- 
taining. 

By and large the menus and recipes are 
sensible. Occasionally, however, I take 
exception to Miss Barber’s choice. I’d have 
to be pretty hungry to work up any enthusi- 
asm over a lunch of corn and potato chow- 
der, shredded pineapple and tea, or milk- 
vegetable chowder, canned cherries and tea. 
(The addition of johnnycake or Yankee 








“cc 


riz” biscuits would improve both menus, 
it seems to me.) Likewise I’d hesitate to 
serve my “unexpected guests”’ that dinner of 
hot crackers, hot chili sauce, buttered beets 
and peas, melba toast and coffee — unless I 
wished to discourage their objectionable 
habit of ““dropping in” unexpectedly. (Why 
couldn’t they telephone, anyway?) 

Having great respect for ~simple New 
England dishes I also raise an eyebrow 
when asked to open a tin of whole hominy, 
heat in its own liquor, drain, add cream, 
sherry and parsley! Miss Barber says this is a 
dish to serve with chicken or veal, but [ll 
take my hominy neat, thank you. Next 
thing you know someone will suggest dolling 
up grandma’s old-fashioned blue and white 
checked apron with an edging of lace, a pink 
satin bow and a touch of bead work on the 
pocket! 

Food is, after all, largely a matter of per- 
sonal taste and the author of any cook book 
is privileged to include her favorite dishes. 
Those we don’t like we can skip. There are 
mighty few in Miss Barber’s book you will 
want to pass up. Most of the recipes will 
make you reach quickly for a mixing bow] 
and a spoon. 

Especial praise is due the index. It is the 
best I have seen in any cook book. 


I. W. 
Along the Erie Canal 


Walter D. Edmonds’ Chad Hanna (Little, 
Brown & Company, 548 pp., $2.75) is a 
worthy addition to his colorful novels of 
York State life. Some of the freshness has 
gone, for Mr. Edmonds has ploughed this 
field before, but the story of a one-horse 
circus on tour in the New York of 1836 is 
vivid, well told, and exciting. The episodic 
construction of the book encourages superla- 
tively interesting excursions into the folklore 
of the canal region; the reader is introduced 
to Elias Proop, the only man in Canastota 
who can spit into the Erie Canal from a sit- 
ting position on the hotel stoop; and to Clint 
Cronk, the Weltonville strong man, who was 
disqualified from a ploughing contest he had 
won at Owego because the judges discovered 
that Clint was pushing the plough himself 
the horses had all they could do to keep 
ahead of the eveners. These are but two 
examples from a book teeming with equally 
diverting characters, who move in a colorful 
world of excitement and suspense. 

An abridged version of Chad Hanna was 
serialized in The Saturday Evening Post under 
the title, ““Red Wheels Rolling.” 


Salt Water Fishing 


Just about tops in out-door books this 
spring —in fact, for several springs — is 
Ollie Rodman’s new book, A Handbook of 
Salt Water Fishing, just published by Freder- 
ick A. Stokes Company, $1.75. 

Ollie Rodman, as he is known to thou- 
sands of fishermen throughout the East, is 
the one fellow who could do a job of this sort 
and make it ring with personal experiences. 

For the many readers of YANKEE, who 
plan some fishing along the New England 
coast this summer, we most heartily recom- 





burs lo Command 


A modern luxury fleet offering regular service, cruises and tours between 
New York, Boston, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Maine and Virginia 











CHART A CHEERFUL VACATION COURSE 
THIS SUMMER ON THE “EASTERN” MAP 


“Eastern” services include a wide range 
of pleasure trips in safe, American waters. 
. .. Cruises and all-expense tours to tide- 
water Virginia . .. sea trips with a foreign 
flavor to the Canadian Maritimes. . . swift, 
cruise-like passage to Maine. . . daily sail- 
ings and special cruise tours to Boston. 
These services are described in illustrated 
booklets. Let us send you one about the 
“Eastern” port you'd like to visit. Write 
for several, if you wish! 


VIRGINIA—All-expense tours to the sunny 
South from New York, only......$19.10, up 

MAINE, land of vacations—$16.50 round- 
trip fare from New York......$10 one way 

NOVA SCOTIA—Evangeline-land 4-day tour 
from Boston, $29, or from New York (a 
cool, delightful sea trip!) $36.50 

NEW BRUNSWICK—(from Boston), $18.40 
round trip. 

BOSTON-NEW YORK — Daily service $9 


round trip. Also tours to and from the 
New York World's Fair. 








AMONG the pleasant places of the world 
are the ports that lie along our Atlantic 
seaboard, from tidewater Virginia to 
romantic Nova Scotia. 


“Eastern” gives travel to these ports 
the manner of a transatlantic crossing. 
Here you'll find good food, deft service, 
an air of cruise-like gaiety. Yours, too, 
the comforts of “Eastern” cabins, many 
with soft, roomy beds, twin and double, 
reading lamps, easy chairs, hot and cold 
running water, telephone service. 


Let us help plan a glamourous low-cost 
sea trip for you. Regular sailings, cruises, 
excursions, and all-expense tours. 

For tickets and reservations, commu- 
nicate with Eastern Steamship Lines, 5 
W. 49th Street, Rockefeller Center (just 
off Fifth Avenue), Tel. COrtlandt 7-9500. 
Also India Wharf, Boston, Tel. HANcock 
1700; or Ske Your TRAVEL AGENT. 


* * TAKE ALONG YOUR CAR * * 
“Eastern” offers low rates for automobiles 
panied by p s 








EASTERN Aicamshipe Lines 
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Treat 


yourself daily 
to healthful, 


delicious 


DOUBLEMINT 
Chewing Gum 
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Everyone likes 
the tamous 40- 
Fathom brand of 
Codfish Cakes. 
Try them today 
and see what 
you've missed. 
Ask your grocer. 
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mend a copy of this swell book. It comes with 
an oiled silk envelope cover and can be 
tucked in the fishing coat pocket or kept in 
the tackle box. It’s crammed full of real 
meaty hints and kinks for taking all kinds of 
salt water fish, from the smallest to the 
largest. Better make sure you have a copy of 
this book before you start on your vacation. 





Morton 


Colonel John P. Kevill — last survivor 


Seventy-eight Years Ago 


last March 9th the iron-clads, Virginia 
(Merrimac) and Monitor, closed in a duel of 
heavy guns off Hampton Roads, Virginia, 
within musket shot of Newport News. 
Aboard the Confederate vessel Merrimac, and 
attached to the crew of the forward star- 
board 9-inch Dahlgren smoothbore, was a 
young Irish soldier, a native of Boston. Now, 
in his 96th year, Colonel John P. Kevill has 
the distinction of being the sole survivor of 
that historic fight. 

Young Kevill came naturally by his deci- 
sion to fight for the Confederacy, for as a boy 
of twelve he had left Boston to live with his 
uncle, Thomas Kevill in Norfolk, Virginia. 
When war was declared the United Fire 
Company, of which he was a member, en- 
listed en masse, metamorphosed into the 
United Artillery Company, Confederate 
States Army. 

Mr. Kevill’s recollections of the fight are 
vivid. As a powder boy (he was only seven- 
teen), he was in the thick of it and narrowly 
escaped having his head blown off when a 
shot entered the port and carried away the 
muzzle of the gun he was working on. 

Though it is customary to account the 
engagement a Northern victory, Mr. Kevill 
has a different version. He says: ““One of our 
shells exploded directly in the small space 
aboard the Monitor, left for the navigator to 
peer through, blinding the commander, 
Lieutenant John L. Worden. The Monitor 
retired, leaving the vessel unchallenged. If 
that isn’t victory, I don’t know what is.” 
Speaking of Spring 
do you know who invented the spring for 
beds? Tyler Howe, brother to another great 
inventor (Elias Howe), was the man. Tyler 
was born in Spencer, Massachusetts. 





BUFFET MODEL 


» A great accomplishment in 

Range design. 

» For coal, oil or wood. With 

or without full gas combination 

features. 

» Assures every cooking com- 

fort and convenience. 

Modern « Practical » Economical 
SEND FOR CATALOG No. 7 
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Ismene calathina 
Yes, plant these bulbs zow, and with- 
in a few weeks have delightfully fra- 
grant, sparkling-white flowers. Larger, 
finer Jumbo bulbs than are usually 
available. (With full directions.) 


3 for $1... 12 for $2.50 (Postpaid) 





A VACATION PARADISE 


30 miles at sea - quaint, picturesque 
75 miles of white sand beac hes, swimming in 
water averaging 75°, sailing, game fishing, golf, 
riding, tennis, summer theatre, America’s only 
summer hunt club. Cooled by bracing sea 
breezes 
Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
ENPOR MATION BUREAU, Dept. Y 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


Nattucket 
a Island 
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From left to right: Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart of Cincinnati, president general, National Society of New England 
Women, will preside over the Society’s twenty-seventh annual Congress at Hotel Niagara, Niagara Falls, N. Y.., 


May 20 to 23; 
mittee, Nz 






Mrs. Georgiana Brown Harbeson, national chairman of the New England Arts and Crafts Com- 
nal Society of New England Women, at work in her New York studio. Miss Julia C. Fish of Cleve- 


land, second vice-president general, National Society of New England Women, and chairman of arrangements 


for the Society’s Congress in Niagara Falls. Mrs. Edwin C. 


Will emphasize Our Debt to Our New England 
Pioneers at the twenty-seventh annual Con- 
gress of the National Society of New England 
Women to be held at Hotel Niagara, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., May 20th and 23rd. Mrs. 
Lowell Fletcher Hobart of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent general, will preside. Several hundred 
delegates from the eighty Colonies through- 
out the country will attend. Miss Julia C. 
Fish of Cleveland, second vice-president 
general, is chairman. Mrs. Leon E. Bushnell 
of Syracuse, first vice-president general, and 
Mrs. John A. Mayle, president of Niagara 
Falls Colony, the hostess Colony, will serve 
as vice-chairmen. Elected president general 
at the Society’s last Congress, Mrs. Hobart 
for the third time heads a national organiza- 
tion. She was the first president of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary and is honorary 
president general of the National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 

Paul Wamsley, Americanism chairman of 
Erie County, Department of New York, 
American Legion, and George E. Schreiner, 
student at Canisius College and Governor 
Empire Boys’ State, will speak at the Con- 
gress banquet the evening of May 22nd. 
Events of the Congress will include a memo- 
rial service at St. Peter’s Church and an old- 
fashioned Singing School, featuring New 
England music. Broadcasts from the Con- 
gress are being arranged by Mrs. Edwin C. 
Lewis of White Plains, N. Y. 
man of radio. 

The past year of this Society has been one 
of notable achievements. In January the 
Society was chairman of the Fifteenth An- 
nual Women’s Patriotic Conference on Na- 
tional Defense in Washington, a conference 
attended by 900 delegates from 36 organiza- 
tions representing one million women. 

The Conference stressed the defense of 
American traditions, social, ethical and gov- 
ernmental — and the defense of our borders. 

Also in January, the Society celebrated 
its forty-fifth anniversary with a luncheon at 
the Hotel Astor, New York City. The menu 
was typically New England, with something 
from each of the six states. Mrs. William H. 
Corwith, National President of the Amer- 
ican Legion Auxiliary, spoke over a coast-to- 
coast radio network, on “Women as De- 
fenders of Democracy.” The Society’s Honor 


, national chair- 





Lewis of White Plains, National Ch n of Radio. 
Award Medal was presented to Mr. John A. 
Trevor, president of the American Coalition, 
in recognition of his services in furthering 
American ideals. Owing to illness, Madame 
Cantacuzene, granddaughter of President 
Ulysses S. Grant, was unable to be present 
to receive a similar medal. 

A recently organized committee is that of 
“New England Arts and Crafts, Past and 
Present,” headed by Mrs. Georgiana Brown 
Harbeson of New York City, author of 
“American Needlework,” and a pioneer in 
building an appreciation of the art of Amer- 
ican embroidery. The committee seeks to 
develop a national interest in New England 
Arts and Crafts from pioneer days to the 
present time. 

The old New England Music Committee, 
under the direction of Mrs. Carl Kettelman 
of Cleveland, is another new project. Plans 
are under way for compiling a collection of 
half-forgotten songs and tunes which will be 
available to the Colonies for study and 
programs. 

The Society has two funds which assist 
women of New England ancestry. The Help- 
ing Hand Fund, for those in need, and the 
Emma Hardy Slade Student Loan Fund, 
named in honor of the Society’s founder, for 
college students. 

In the foreword of the Society’s current 
yearbook, Mrs. Hobart writes, ““We believe 
in this Republic. We have confidence in the 
Constitution of the United States of America. 
We intend to protect our homes and to pre- 
serve the institutions of the liberty-loving 
American people. We cherish the memory of 
Pilgrims and pioneers, and the pledge of 
progress their stalwart, consistent action 
guaranteed. 

“We glory in the fact that brave men and 
undaunted women laid the foundation of 
citizenship in this country with infinite 
pains. The passing decades reveal new 
truths about the sturdy characteristics of the 
New Englanders, reflecting a beauty as 
significant as rainbow colors gleaming from 
a prism. Let us, their descendants, honor 
their memory by serving the living!’ 

Members of the Society are descendants 
of ancestors who were born in New England 
prior to 1789, 


Dorothy W. Taylor 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE? 


Why not indeed—if you want 
this summer’s vacation to be a 


real high-spot! Do you realize 


that “spring comes to New 
Hampshire and stays all sum- 
mer” is more than a mere 
phrase? It’s a promise of the 
grand climate awaiting you. Have 
fun planning your vacation— 
write for our “different’”’ vacation 
book, today. 

Roads and train service are both excellent 
= aa aw N, Ae 

Mail FREE copy of - 4 planning guide, 
1940 Troubadour Yearbook 


OGEMO ccccccccccccccccccesececcoecesecocees 
Adres 20202 seccesvevecessesececsseseceecs 


Check here for additional information on a// 
New England. 








Just off the press. ... 
YANKEE SWOPPERS’ PARTIES | 


A three-color, four-page pamphlet tell- | 
ing you how to have with real profit, a 
swoppers’ night in your home, church, 
service club, etc. . such as are being 
contemplated this month in Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts, Severna Park, 
Maryland, Cherry Valley, Massachu- 
setts, North Stonington, Connecticut, 
Bernardsville, New Jersey, and Methuen, | 
Massachusetts. 

Among many others last month was a 
most successful one at Grange Hall, 
Morrisville, Vermont, put on by the 
local Woman’s Club . April Ist. 

The leaflet is yours for the asking 

. and a 3¢ stamp 
Yankee, Inc. 
Dublin, New Hampshire 
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Tre House ON THE CFF by C. K. Chatterton of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. and 
Ogunquit, Me., courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, which Vassar College is reproducing 
($10) in full color as part of its 75th Anniversary Fund Campaign. Curiously enough, as this 
page was going to press, a neighboring farmer left an old Harper’s Weekly with us which con- 
tained the following account of the occasion of Vassar’s first gift: 


On the 26th of February, at the Gregory House, in the city of Poughkeepsie, was enacted a scene 
which is almost without a parallel on the theatre of our country’s history. Then and there MATTHEW 
Vassar laid down on the altar of Christian benevolence the sum of Four Hundred Thousand Dollars 
given by him to build and endow A CoLLEGE FoR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG WoMEN. No man in the 
United States, excepting Mr. Cooper, has ever in his lifetime, and by a single act, consecrated such a 
princely donation to the interests of humanity. 

Mr. Vassar addressed the Chair, stating his reasons for this appropriation of his funds. The moment 
when he pronounced the words, “‘And now, gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, I transfer to your pos- 
session and ownership the real and personal property which I have devoted to this object, As A SACRED 
TRUsT’’ — that moment was a sublime one! A thrill ran through the assembly such as it is the privilege 
of a man to feel but once in this mortal life. 
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Jes: before we left the home 
office in New York to come to New 
Hampshire with the insulation outfit, 
McDuffy, our salesmanager, called us 
into his office for a final shot of advice. 

**You fellows remember this,”’ he cried, 
looking at each one of us in turn, “you're 
being sent up to New Hampshire to sell 
insulation the Lord knows they need 
it up there—and you will sell it if you ap- 
proach the people in the right way.”’ He 
leaned back in his nicely upholstered 
chair. “‘You’ve got to use a little psychol- 
ogy on the natives. They’ll 
buy if you put the proposi- 
tion up to them in the right 
way; then all you’ve got to 
do is slap a contract down 
in front of their noses and 
let *em sign. What they 
need up there is a scien- 
tific selling campaign.” 

At the time we were 
unaware that his obser- 
vations on New Hamp- 
shire were based on a 
four day trip that he had 
taken through the White 
Mountains when he was 
fourteen years old. 

‘*And keep this in 
mind,” he added, as we 
were about to depart, 
‘*the people in New 
Hampshire haven’t been 
so busy but what they’ve 
had a lot of time to sit 
around and figure inter- 
est rates. So when you 
sell a job on the time 
payment plan, don’t 
shout at the customer 
that you’re going to charge him 5 per 
cent interest tack it onto the job and 
tell him that there is a small 4 per cent 
carrying charge. That makes 9 per cent 
and everybody’s happy.” 

With that part of the scientific selling 
campaign ringing in our ears we headed 
for New Hampshire and set up our 
headquarters. It took us some time to 
rake up a crew to install the insulation, 
if and when we sold it. McDuffy wrote 
a series of letters, saying that he was 
having a hard time understanding why 
we couldn’t whip together a crew in a 
day or so. Didn’t they have unemploy- 
ment up there, he wanted to know? In 
return we informed him that we could 
see no visible signs of it, reminding him 
at the same time of the nature of the 


work, which required carpenters of 


considerable skill. 


“That should make no difference if 


you’re going about it in the right way. 
There must be five thousand carpen- 
ters in New Hampshire who want 


True 


of those 


jobs,” he wrote back. “Find them!” 
McDuffy liked to talk in large round 
figures. 


When the crew was at last ready to 
go to work, the four of us salesmen de- 
ployed to the four districts into which 
McDuffy had arbitrarily divided the 
state and put on Act I of the scientific 
selling campaign. By chance I was 
given the southern section. “The poten- 
tial in that part of the state is terrific,” 
McDuffy wrote 


The first step in the campaign was to 


to be funny” 


enough 
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direct mail to every home owner. The 
letter let the prospect in on some of the 
benefits that he would receive from our 
insulation, but not all. For these he was 
requested to fill out a card and return it 
through the mail to our local office. Up 
to that time the home owner was a pros- 
pect; after he had sent back the card 
asking for more information, he became 
a lead. McDuffy called them hot leads. 
Everybody, who so much as spoke the 
word insulation, was a hot lead to our 
salesmanager. The only reason that we 
did not turn these leads into jobs for the 
crew was because we failed to employ 
the tactics and instructions sent us from 
New York. 

“They should be hanging out their 
windows, waiting for you fellows to come 
along and sell them insulation by now,” 
McDuffy wrote up after two months. 
“Follow instructions.” 

We did, as nearly as we could. As 
soon as the card was received at the 
office, the salesman was notified to take 


one 


rever forget 


ever after 


our gorgeous, sixteen page brochure 
around to the prospect and get himself 
invited in. From then on it was supposed 
to be clear sailing. While he was there. 
the salesman also was supposed to 
measure the house so that he could pre- 
pare an estimate of the cost of doing the 
job to take back that night. “Strike 
while the iron is hot!” advised McDuffy 
from New York. 

In one case out of a hundred that was 
possible; the other ninety-nine required 
time to think it over. Most of the people 
tried to beat us down on 
our prices. That hap- 
pened practically without 
exception. As McDuffy 
pointed out, ‘‘Your 
weekly reports indicate 
that what little business 
you fellows are doing is 
being sold below our 
standard scale of prices. I 
cannot allow selling of 
this kind to continue.” 

When we wrote back 
to New York that every- 
thing was sold this way 
up in New Hampshire, 
from cows to radios, Mc- 
Duffy sent for the tele- 
graph boy in a hurry 

HOME OFFICE 

FORBIDS FURTHER 

SELLING BELOW 

PRICES. STOP. DIS 

MISSAL FOR SALES 

MEN CONTINUING 

TO CUT PRICES. 

STOP. WILL ARRIVE 

MONDAY A.M. STOP 


MCDUFFY, 
SALESMANAGER 


Ihe last sentence caused considerable 


consternation in our ranks. There was a 


. hurried overhauling of files in the office, 


and the salesmen spent Sunday after- 
noon washing their cars. We had a 
pretty good idea why McDuffy had left 
his overstuffed chair in New York to 
come up to the wilds of New Hamp- 
shire: he was going to demonstrate to 
us the virtues of selling as it is under- 
stood on the twenty-sixth floor of the 
Chrysler Building in New York City. 

“What you fellows don’t seem to re- 
member,” McDuffy cried, when we 
were all assembled in the office Monday 
morning, “is the Comfort Angle. All 
you have to do is tell °em how comforta- 
ble our insulation will make *’em and 
then make ’em want to be comfortable. 
If you make ’em want it bad enough, 
they'll pay for it.” 

‘**That’s all right,” said Perkins, who 
covered the northern part of the state, 
“but most of them figure that inasmuch 
as they’ve lived fifty or sixty years 
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without our rock wool in their walls, 
they can live a few more weeks without 
it on the chance that we’ll come down 
on our price. Besides, their grand- 
fathers built their houses with hollow 
walls, and it takes time to show them 
that their ancestors were all wrong.” 

“Nonsense!” barked McDuffy. “You 
fellows are up here to show ’em that.” 

“Suppose you show us how to show 
them,” ventured the salesman who 
worked over near Nashua. “Suppose 
you show us the way to make them 
swallow the Comfort Angle; and then 
perhaps you will show us a way to sup- 
press the trading instinct in these New 
Hampshire Yankees.” 

“Yes,” I put in, “you’re the father 
of this scientific selling method, Mr. 
McDuffy. Let’s have a demonstration 
how the baby works.” 

“T came up here for that purpose,” 
snapped McDuffy. “Furthermore, I’m 
going to spend a day with each one of 
you. Tomorrow morning,” he said, 
pointing at me, “you and | will work 
over in your territory.” 

“Fine,” I said. ‘A lead came in this 
morning from that section, asking for 
our brochure.” 

“Let’s see it,” said McDuffly, and as I 
passed it to him, he read the name 
aloud, ‘‘Edward B. Tuttle.” 

“O.K.,” he exclaimed, “that one will 
do; good handwriting. See if he’s got a 
telephone.” 

The office girl looked it up and found 
that he had. McDuffy made a note of it 
and asked for the directory. 

“Twenty-six Elm Street,” he read. 
“Edward B. Tuttle, road commissioner. 
Perfect!” he cried. “Works for the 
town; doesn’t have to worry about 
money. Why, I'll have his name on a 
contract so fast he won’t know what 
struck him. We’ll bring that contract 
back tomorrow night as a sample, and it 
won’t be forty or fifty dollars below the 
list price, either.” 

We spent the rest of the morning in a 
hotel room, watching McDuffly operate 
a small and cantankerous moving pic- 
ture machine, which showed in spas- 
modic flashes a sleek, young salesman 
who smiled his way through a film en- 
titled ‘“‘He Got the Order.” Although 
McDuffy assured us that the hero did get 
the order in the final reel, we were never 
sure of it ourselves, because the film 
caught on fire before we got to that point. 

In the afternoon one of the salesmen 
had the not particularly happy thought 
of taking McDuffy off to see a job being 
installed. The upshot of which was that 
by five o’clock all four members of the 
crew were waiting in the office for their 
paychecks. 
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“What the hell!” McDuffy barked at 
me later, after we had pacified the crew 
enough to return to work the next day. 
“Why shouldn’t I tell ’em how to lift 
clapboards off a house? I pay ’em, don’t 
a 

“Yes,” I replied, “you pay them all 
right, but if you paid them twice as 
much money, those carpenters wouldn’t 
let you tell them how to use their tools. 
These fellows are individuals. They 
figure they’re doing you a favor by 
working for you.” 

McDuffy shook his head in a bewil- 
dered sort of way. 

“Doing me a favor — wait till I tell 
that one in New York!” 

Driving over the next day, McDuffy 
kept up a pretty constant lecture on 
selling rock wool insulation. 

“What I can’t understand about you 
fellows is why you let these people drive 
you down on your prices. I’ve come all 
the way up from New York to show you 
how it should be done. It’s so simple; 
when they start trying to chisel you 
down on your price, interrupt ’em and 
say, ‘Look here, Mr. Home Owner, I’m 
selling you comfort; you’ll be comforta- 
ble in your house the year ’round. That 
alone ought to make it worth the price 
to you. But I’m not only going to give 
you comfort; I’m going to throw in fire 
and rat protection and save you up to 
30 per cent a year on your fuel bill 
besides.’ Then say in a confidential 
manner, ‘Well, Mr. Home Owner, I 
guess you don’t object to the price, now 
that you realize all the advantages you 
are getting, do you?’”’ 

McDuffy lit a cigarette from the lighter 
on the dash and turned to me. 

“See what I mean, Bill? Make *em 
think that you’re giving ’em a hell of a 
lot more than they are paying for. Play 
up the comfort angle for all that it’s 
worth; then when their trading instinct 
can’t stand it any longer, start naming 
off the other advantages that you are 
going to throw in free.” He blew out a 
puff of smoke. “Do you get the psy- 
chology of it, Bill?” 

I started to say that we sometimes 
even had to threaten to throw in the 
truck and the office girl to get a job, but 
refrained from it. 

“Yes,” I said. “I think I get what 
you’re driving at. I’m anxious to see it 
work. Perhaps this Tuttle person, whom 
we’re going to see, will give me a chance 
towatch your methods work in the field.” 

A few minutes after we arrived in 
town, and I drew up to the curb beside a 
man who looked as though he had been 
planted there to answer questions, Mc- 
Duffy cranked down his window and 
spoke to the man. 


“Tell me where Elm Street is, Bud?” 

The man gazed at McDuffy for a 
moment and then broke into a hearty 
laugh. 

“Strangers here, ain’t you?” he said. 
He stepped off the curb and came to 
lean on the window of the car. Evi- 
dently he suppressed his desire to ask 
us where we were from. “If it’s Elm 
Street you’re looking for,”’ he said with 
not a little mirth, “you’re on it. Who 
you looking for?” 

“Mr. Tuttle — Edward B. Tuttle,” 
McDuffy replied. 

“Oh, Ed Tuttle, eh!” croaked the 
man with a good deal of satisfaction. 
“Ed Tuttle —he’s the road commis- 
sioner. Lives right over there past the 
store.” He pointed in that direction. 
“See that big white house just in line 
with the elm tree and the corner of the 
store?”’ 

“Yes,” said McDuffy, “thanks.” 

“Well, that ain’t the one; that’s 
Marty Johnson’s. Tuttle’s the big yellow 
one next to it.” 

“Thanks again,” 
darkly. 

As we drove across the street, Mc- 
Duffy made some quaint remarks about 
the intelligence of a man who points 
at one house in order to show you the 
one next door. 

*“Numbskull!”’ snorted our salesman- 
ager in way of finishing his observation. 

We pulled up in front of the yellow 
house and stopped. 

“Now, Bill,” cautioned McDuffy as 
we got out of the car, “I’ve come a long 
way up here, and I’ve put up with a lot 
of foolishness from these hill-billies; I 
want you to watch me carefully and 
listen to what I say, so that you can do 
the same thing after I’ve gone back to 
New York. You fellows learn to use my 
methods and you'll make a nice thing 
out of this State.” 

He adjusted the hang of his coat and 
gave the brass knocker a couple of smart 
whacks. 

“You don’t want to be timid about 
knocking on a door,” he advised while 
we were waiting. ““Hammer hell out of 
it so they think you mean business.” 
Having failed to get any response from 
his first assault, he seized the knocker 
again. And while he didn’t succeed in 
taking any of the glass out of the door, 
he did loosen the putty considerably. 

“It doesn’t look as though —,” he 
started to say, when we heard a voice 
from the door of the garage. 

“There ain’t nobody home.” 

We turned to observe a tall, white- 
haired man emerging from the garage. 

“When do you expect him back?” 
McDuffy asked. 


said McDuffy 


























“Most anytime now,” said the man. 
**Who you lookin’ for?” 

McDuffy started to say something 
quick, but checked himself. “We're 
looking for a Mr. Tuttle: Edward B. 
Tuttle — supposed to be the road com- 
missioner here — do you know him?” 

“Yeh, I know him,” said the man 
thoughtfully. “Know him. well, too. 
That’s me.” 

The expression on McDuffy’s face 
changed like magic. He put out his 
hand. 

“Glad to know you, Mr. Tuttle. I’m 
McDuffy, New York manager for the 
Atlas Insulation Company.” He intro- 
duced me as one of the finest fellows in 
the world. 

“Pleased to meet you,”’ acknowledged 
Mr. Tuttle, shaking my hand. 

“Bill and I were just driving through 
here today,’ McDuffy continued, 
“thought we’d drop in on you and de- 
liver that brochure you wrote for. 
While I’m here, Mr. Tuttle, I’d like to 
go over some of the points with you.” 

It took Mr. Tuttle some little time to 
remember what he had written for, but 
while he was doing that, McDuffy 
deftly opened his brief case and pulled 
out our gorgeous, sixteen page brochure. 
He grasped one edge of it firmly and 
extended the other to Mr. Tuttle. 

“Pretty, ain’t it?” admitted Mr. 
Tuttle. 

“Not only pretty, but informative,” 
said McDuffy with spirit. “Now you 
take this page here: it shows how we 
take just a few clapboards off your 
house and bore a hole here and there 
and blow in our rock wool. Why, you 
wouldn’t know your own house when 
we get through with it!” 

““Messes it up pretty, uh?” Tuttle put 
in, looking up from the brochure at his 
house. 

“1 don’t mean the outside, Mr. Tut- 
tle. I mean you wouldn’t believe that 
the inside of your house could be so 
much more comfortable with insulation 
in your walls. You'll be able to sit in 
every room in the house without feeling 
a draft; and in the summer, your bed- 
rooms will be cool and comfortable all 
night long. Why, Mr. Tuttle, I’ve had 
customers tell me that they didn’t know 
how uncomfortable their houses had 
been until I put insulation in their 
walls!” 

“Costs a lot, don’t it?” 

“Not as much as you'd think it 
would,”” McDuffy breezed along. “In a 
minute or two, Bill and I will measure it 
up and tell you to the exact penny. 
Meanwhile, I’d like to go over some 
other points with you in this brochure.” 
I knew what he had in mind in not 





offering to make a price right away. 
Rule number two in the McDuffy sales 
manual said in unmistakable language, 
“Beware of measuring too soon. The 
inexperienced salesman gives a price 
immediately and loses the sale. The 
experienced salesman waits and puts 
over his sales talk first and goes on to 
BIGGER COMMISSIONS.” 

McDuffy flipped the leaves of the 
brochure rapidly, but apparently not 
rapidly enough to suit Mr. Tuttle. 

“I see, I see,’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What I 
want to know, McGuffy 

“McDuffy,” corrected our salesman- 
ager, annoyed. 

“What I want to know, McGuffy, is 
how much it is going to cost me.” 

“You'll be surprised how little it’s 
going to cost you, Mr. Tuttle. Now in 
just a jiffy we'll measure your house, and 
if you think for one minute that you can 
afford to be without insulation, then 
you’re not as smart a man as I think 
you are.” 

“Been smart enough to get along 
without it for sixty years,” observed Mr. 
Tuttle. 

While McDuffy and I measured the 
outside of the house, Mr. Tuttle stalked 
aimlessly about the lawn, kicking at 
dandelions. When he had tired of this 
he backed his automobile out of the 
garage and sat watching us from the 
front seat. 

“Can’t quite make him out,” Mc- 
Duffy admitted to me in an undertone. 
“If he’s as dumb as he acts, where did he 
get that car?” 

‘My observation has been,” I replied 
cautiously, “that the dumber they act 
up here the worse we get scalped.” 

*“Not me, my boy,” said McDuffy. 

We finished our measuring and re- 
turned to Mr. Tuttle’s car. McDuffy 
cleared his throat: 

“Didn’t take us long, did it, Mr. 
Tuttle? Now before we go into the de- 
tails, I’d like to just go over some of the 
advantages again.’ Here he covered 
pretty much the same ground that he 
had covered three times before. 

-and you’re going to get all this 
for the small sum of four-hundred and 
ninety-eight dollars; all that, Mr. Tut- 
tle, for just four-hundred and ninety- 
eight dollars.”” Mr. Tuttle didn’t bat an 
eye. 

“Too much,” he said. McDuffy 
laughed cheerfully. 

“It sounds like a lot, doesn’t it, Mr. 


“The Patriarch” of Tamworth, N. H., still with 

a day's work in him at 86. Not typical per- 

haps of New Hampshire folk today in appear- 

ance—but nevertheless he’s the bone and blood 
behind them 





Tuttle; but you’ve got a big house 
there. It takes a lot of material to in- 
sulate a house that size.” 

“Give you three-fifty,’ said Mr. 
Tuttle. 

“Look here, Mr. Tuttle!’ cried Mc- 
Duffy, with a trace of grimness showing 
on his face. “I’m selling you comfort; 
you'll be comfortable in your house the 
year ‘round. That alone ought to make 
it worth the pricé to you. But I’m not 
only going to give you comfort; I’m 
going to throw in fire and rat protection 
and save you up to 30 per cent a year on 
your fuel bill besides.’”” He dropped his 
voice to the confidential tone that he 
had advocated on the drive over. 
“Well, Mr. Tuttle, I guess you don’t 
object to the price now that you realize 
all the advantages that you are getting, 
do you?” 

““Three-fifty,” said Mr. Tuttle. 

“Three-fifty!” cried McDuffy. “That 
wouldn’t get the truck over here.” 
Which was an exaggeration that even 
made me blink a little. 

“Tell you what I’m going to do with 
you, McGuffy,” said Mr. Tuttle quietly. 
“You want this job pretty bad, don’t 
you?” McDuffy started to say yes, but 
checked himself by turning it into a 
cough. “I see; you do want it pretty 
bad. Well, I’m pretty well known 
around here. Wouldn’t hurt you a mite 
to be able to say that you had put a job 
in for Ed Tuttle. No, sir! Wouldn’t hurt 
you a mite.” He patted the steering 
(Continued on page 42) 
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, printed in its January 
1940 issue an article, ““New England 
Homes,” in which appeared a photograph 
of the John Ward House, entitled “the 
first house built in Haverhill.’ The state- 
ment was questioned by a number of our 
readers with the request that YANKEE in- 
vestigate further. YANKEE did so and found 
that whereas the tewn was settled in 1640 
and houses erected that year, the Reverend 


John Ward did not in all probability ar- 


rive until 1641, at which time the house in 
question was built. If not the first house, 
then, it would appear from all evidence to 


be the first frame house in the plantation of 


Pentucket and is today the oldest house 
standing in Haverhill. The accompanying 
photographs were taken in the course of 
YANKEE’s research. 

It was typical of the first settlers to have 
chosen as their first form of house the one- 
room affair with the great fireplace and 





Fireplace 
eastern part 


“TA, 


Blacklock 


John Ward House — in kitchen or 
said to be oldest part of the building 


THE JOHN WARD HOUSE, 
HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 


chimney at the end, and it was in this man- 
ner that the John Ward House was con- 
structed. Subsequent additions left the 
chimney in the center of the dwelling with 
another fireplace built on to serve other 
rooms. From the exposed and unsmoothed 
beams and posts of the eastern portion, it is 
evident that this was constructed first. 
The careful workmanship in the finishing 
of the western portion mark it as a later 
addition. 

Though moved in 1882 to become a tene- 
ment house, after a quarter of a century, 
thanks to the sentimental interest of the 
Honorable Richard Saltonstall, the house 
was returned to its original location and 
given to the Haverhill Historical Society. 


Epitor's Nore. YANKEE starts two new depart- 
ments this month this one and “ Exteriors” on the 
facing page. Each month you'll find here unusual and 
interesting material on the insides and outsides of 
Yankee buildings 

Blacklock 
! 
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West Room the 
newer part of the 
house. Finish is bet- 





ter and construction 
crude as 
kitchen 
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THE BEACH ROAD 
By Grace S. WEstT 


The beach road winds among the dunes, 
Beneath a sky of heron grey. 

Its gypsy spirit beckons me 

To go its lonely way. 

By black rocks at the lighthouse point, 
Where breakers moan and throw white foam 
Skyward, it winds its sandy course, 
Luring me from home. 

High overhead the gulls cry out, 

Above green surf’s eternal roar, 

And beach peas fringe with purple glow 
New England’s golden shore. 

I dream an hour, then turn again. 

It’s sadder to go back than down, 
Because I’d rather hear the sea 

Than all the bells of town. 


WOODS IN MAY 
By Lestey McDouGA.u 


Nature her choicest secrets will display 
To those who brave the northern woods in 


May. 


On birch and poplar may be seen 
Spring’s first, elusive breath of green, 
Quite too ethereal to define 

Against the darker spruce and pine. 

In hidden snow-banks showing clear 

The narrow footprint of a deer; 

And on a sunny bank near by 

The tender-hearted may espy 

The waxen Mayflower in her leafy shade 
Filling with fragrance all the piney glade. 
On that old tree-stump, if I’m not mistaken, 
A squirrel’s frugal fare was lately taken; 
And there a brazen chipmunk flashes 
Across our path in jerks and dashes, 

And climbing, shrills recrimination 

From his superior elevation. 

Maples are decked with crimson tassels; 
Spiders are building fairy castles; 

The branching moose-wood has turned white 
With milky blossoms overnight; 

From green pagodas in the dells 

Are swung a million catkin bells; 

The trillium’s clear three-pointed star 
Shines in the shade where fern-fronds are, 
Still curled and clenched like tiny hands; 
And here the pussy-willow stands 
Seeming to say “tho soft and small, 

We were the earliest of them all!’ 


Oh who can keep from feeling gay 
That walks the northern woods in May! 


IN PRAISE OF THE PARSNIP 
By F. Wurrinc Hatcu 


Oh Pastinaca sativa 

Of family umbelliferae 

(And I'll admit right at the start 
That’s not the name J know you by.) 


Let’s cast aside all Roman terms 
From tedious horticultural lore 
Let’s call a garden spade a spade 


And call you Parsnip — nothing more. 




























POETRY 


In early spring, your seedlings sprout 
All summer long your roots explore 
The secret places in the earth 

Where Nature’s sweetness lies in store. 


When Autumn comes, your garden mates 
Are gathered in to cheat the frost 

While you remain to fight it out 

A match for winter’s holocaust. 


The furrows freeze, the snows pile high, 
You're pilloried in flinty cell, 

Yet all the while your heart is warmed 
With knowledge that you serve man well. 


You'll serve him when the heightening sun 
Of early spring shall melt once more 
The frost — that earth may give you up 
To add rich treasure to his store. 


What right has broccoli to fame 

It bears a fascist name forsooth, 
Or spinach, okra, lettuce, leek, 
They pale beside your rugged truth. 


Yours is the Yankee sturdiness 
In freezing cold or blazing heat 
Which proves despite vicissitudes 
New England character is sweet. 


RECORD 
By ArtHuurR WALLACE PEACH 


The lichens on the marble sheer away 

The deep-carved name and date while 
years go by 
And in the valley generations lie, 

Forgotten dwellers in an elder day; 

But often years keep bright some story gay 
Or somber tale, whose meaning could defy 
Time’s slowly fading touch and testify 

To memories that pass and those that stay. 


No one remembers her for dream or deed 
She may have been, we think, a gifted 
cook; 
No tale of her or merry jest that tickles 
Is known to us, but anyone can read 
Her memory in a valley cooking book, 
All that we know a recipe for pickles! 
VILLAGE WATCH-MAKER 
By Frances Frost 


His shed was dark, and spiders spun 

their pentagons in corner beams. 

He mended watches, clocks and chairs 

and worn chests that had sprung their seams. 


His eyes were old, but still the sun 
behind them reckoned day and night 
to the relentless fraction. Bold 

and tender, he withheld the light 

or taught the believing village dawn: 
precisely tiny cogs obeyed 

his slightest touch. And to a hair’s 


breadth in a second’s shade, 


Time moved like magic in his veins, 


Time was a creature in his head 
a unicorn that to his hand 
came trembling and was flower-fed. 












By Cornelius Weygandt 


F,. three generations or four, 


now, there has been no more proper SV mbol 
of New England than the Cape Cod house 
painted white, under great masses of green 
foliage, of elms here, of rock maples there, 
of white pines in a third place. And yet 
that story and a half house, broad, low, 
with gables and sharply pitched roof that 
cuts the wind and eases the snow off when 
it gathers too deeply on the shingles, was 
not always painted white. If the side walls 
of the house were shingled instead of 
clapboarded, as so many were from the 


‘onnecticut shore and Point Judith out to 
C ticut sk 1 Point Judit tt 


the end of Cape Cod, they were in most in- 
stances unpainted, and weathered that 
silver grey no paint can imitate. Recall Cos 
Cob, you who know it, or Matunuck, or 
Truro. 

If the house was clapboarded it was gen- 
erally painted red-brown or red, with a 
mixture of buttermilk and bog iron in the 
early days, with red lead thereafter and 
down to the third decade of last century 
Red persisted longer than that here and 
there, as those from the Taconics in south- 
western Massachusetts, or from Corinth in 
Vermont, or from Damariscotta in Maine, 
will remember. 

It was not until 1825 that we had a 
building painted white in Sandwich, that 
town in Middle New Hampshire between 
the Ossipee Mountains and Whiteface and 
Flat, Black and Israel. The Freewill Bap- 
tist Church in North Sandwich, the first 
of its denomination in the town, has been 
called ““The White Church” from the time 


French-Andrews House, Topsfield, 
Mass. Photo by Le Roy Howard 






WEATHER GREY, 
RED OR WHITE 


of its building in the midyears of the 
eighteen-thirties. 

It is only reasonable to suppose that 
white lead paint supplanted red lead less 
quickly in places fifty to a hundred miles 
from tidewater, than on the coast. Yet you 
can even today find a few houses along the 
shore that retain the old red lead color 
You find it, too, on a number of houses or 
barns in New Hampshire, in Moultonboro 
and Tuftonboro, Ossipee and Tamworth, 
Sandwich and Albany, Meredith and 
Thornton. Examples are the Moody 
Mountain Farm as you come down to- 
wards Water Village, in Tuftonboro, a 
shingled shop on Holland Street in Moul- 
tonboro, and a house on the Whittier 
Road in Tamworth. 

Covered wooden bridges are about the 
only country structures of any size that 
have escaped the all-pervading white lead. 
They are dwindling now, but such as 
remain are for the most part unpainted 
One here and there is painted red, and 
there are more of them with portals painted 
red or white. I cannot recall a covered 
bridge in New Hampshire the whole ex- 
terior of which is painted red, but such a 
red bridge persists in Colrain, in north- 
western Massachusetts, and to find a cov- 
ered bridge wholly white one must go to 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania. 

Weather erey, red or white. My vote 
for the white and I have only to think 
of the lordly old houses of Wiscasset to 
know that I am right. 


~ 
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RED LETTER DAY 


O; ALL our national holi- 
days, none has a history more extraor- 
dinary or less familiar than has Memorial 
Day —our day of floral tributes, of 
tears, and love — and hate. 

Perhaps, now that you think of it, 
you assume that in every state and city 
and town the day is marked by the same 
tender thoughtfulness. Perhaps you 
assume that this beautiful nation-wide 
custom has always existed, or that it 
grew up with the country. Those are 
not quite the facts. 

For one point of difference, the date 
of Memorial Day depends on where you 
happen to be. In Tennessee, June 3rd, 
the birth-date of Jefferson Davis, is 
celebrated as Confederate Memorial 
Day. North Carolina observes May 10th. 
And Kentucky, a state which did not 
join the Confederacy but in which the 
people’s sympathies were divided be- 
tween North and South, observes that 
date, too, although May 30th is also 
recognized as Memorial Day and is a 
legal holiday. 

Observed this year for the 72nd time, 
Memorial Day owes its origin to the 
G.A.R., and its story is interwoven with 
the history of that veterans’ organiza- 
tion. 

On April 6, 1866, just three days less 
than a year after Lee’s surrender and 
the end of the War Between the States, 
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BY ROBERT BARTON 


“1866 . . . In Culpepper, Va., the 

day was observed by two ex-soldiers 

of the Republic and the loyal colored 
people of the place . . .” 


the Grand Army of the Republic was 
organized at Decatur, Ill. The organ- 
ization grew rapidly, and by 1868 na- 
tional headquarters had been estab- 
lished at Washington, D. C. 

From these offices, on May 5th, went 
out General Order No. 11, signed by 


John A. Logan, Commander-in-Chief, 


by which “the 30th of May, 1868, is 
designated for the purpose of strewing 
with flowers or otherwise decorating 
the graves of comrades who died in de- 
fense of their country during the late 
rebellion.’’ No set order was prescribed 
for the day’s exercises, but posts and 
comrades were instructed to “arrange 
such fitting services and testimonials of 
respect as circumstances may permit,” 
and the newspapers were asked to give 
publicity to the occasion and stimulate 
interest in its observance. No special 
reason is apparent for the choice of 
date, excepting that May 30, 1868, was 
a Saturday. 

There was a very general public 


more or less 
elaborate, were held all through the 
eastern and central states, as well as in 
some southern cities and in a few places 
on the Pacific Coast. The occasion im- 


response. Ceremonies, 


mediately became one of national sig- 
nificance, from the viewpoint of a vic- 
tory-minded Congress. Accordingly, 


when Logan, who was also a member of 


the House of Representatives, moved, 


on June 22nd, that “the proceedings of 
I g 


the different cities, towns, etc.,”’ should 
be collected and bound in book form, 
the money was appropriated, and Frank 
Moore, editor of The Rebellion Record, 
was appointed by the Speaker of the 
House to collect and edit the material. 

His thick book appeared in 1869, 
and 250 copies of it were distributed to 
members of Congress. A second edition 
was privately published ‘“‘so that com- 
rades . and other patriotic citizens 
who desire to keep an annual record of 
the interesting memorial ceremonies 
may have an opportunity to begin the 
series with the first year’s proceedings.” 

How general may have been the pub- 
lic desire to keep such an “annual 
record,” there is no way of knowing; 
but certainly the enterprising publisher 
was correct in describing the proceed- 
ings as “‘interesting.”’ All G.A.R. posts 
had been asked to send in complete 
reports from their own communities. 
All were included that could be gath- 
ered, and each of the 183 reports was 
printed in entirety, with the full text of 
all the speeches, prayers, odes and 
hymns which featured in the ceremon- 
ies. 

It was natural that the speeches, all 
prepared for the same kind of occasion, 
should be much alike in character. They 
were eulogies of those who had sacri- 
ficed their lives for the Flag. Patriotic 
devotion was proclaimed in the in- 
volved and flowing rhetoric which was 
typical of the period. But as a collection, 
the addresses had one extraordinary 
characteristic in common: only three or 
four made even a passing reference to 
Abraham Lincoln who, as President, 
had been Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army and Navy throughout the war 
and who had been, as truly as any man 
in uniform, a martyr for his country. 

But if the orators were neglectful of 
the memory of their fallen leader, 
their disregard of his counsel was even 
more complete. His plea that there 
should be malice toward none provided 
no text for those who spoke that day. 
Bitterness and hatred characterized 
the speeches, many of them by clergy- 
men, on that occasion which should 
have been marked with the spirit of 
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peace and forgiveness and the com- 
panionship of common sorrow. At 
Mount Hope Cemetery, in Boston, for 
example, the speaker devoted himself 
almost entirely to castigation, with 
such phrases as “the white-haired trai- 
tor of South Carolina who reached 
forth that accursed right hand which 
now moulders in the grave of the sui- 
cide.” 

In welcome contrast was the speech 
of Capt. I. H. Folger, of Nantucket, 
who showed a consideration of the 
South, which was conspicuously rare. 
Of all the speakers that day, only this 
soldier, so recently from the front, 
acknowledged the Nation’s indebted- 
ness to the South for the inspiration of 
Memorial Day! 

Said he, “I greet you here on this 
occasion, after the inauguration of 
what is, I believe, in the future to be a 
yearly custom throughout the country, 
that of placing flowers on the graves of 
our fallen brothers. . . . The custom 
originated in the Southern States, by 
the ladies there placing the choicest 
flowers of Spring on the graves of the 
Confederate dead. Not to those who 
were offered up as sacrifices to lay the 
corner-stone of an oligarchy whose 
riches were to be drawn from the toil of 
an unfortunate race, but to the sacred 
memory of the dear ones lost in a mis- 
taken cause. It has been a suggestion to 
us worthy of adoption.” 

Not only was such graciousness 
toward the South uncommon on that 
day, but such expressions as Captain 
Folger employed were almost equally 
rare. ““Traitor,” “rebel”? and even “‘in- 
famous wretch’? were among the more 
familiar terms. 

The weather was favorable, in most 
parts of the country, and the first Mem- 
orial Day was observed by impressively 
large numbers of people. At Reading, 
Pa., 6,000 people gathered to listen 
while a local minister delivered a long 
address, oratorically excellent but some- 
what deficient in its timing (for he 
bitterly attacked President Johnson and 
urged his impeachment, whereas, only 
four days previously, Johnson had been 
tried by the Senate and had been 
acquitted). 

In several localities it was possible to 
combine the exercises with the dedica- 
tion of memorial monuments. Military 
parades were numerous, but in more in- 
stances the people merely assembled in 
the cemeteries for the scheduled pro- 
gram. In some southern cities, those in 
charge of the arrangements seem, almost 
wilfully, to have given prominence to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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emorial Day is one of reverence and prayer. Burial customs 


have changed, though, in recent years and, in all reverence, Yankees 
rebel. This story is true — every word of it—a bonafide monologue 


by a country undertaker 


Morn’ Mr. Winslow. 


My wife said you called while I was 
out. I cum jest as soon as I could. Now 
don’t you worry about nothin’. [’ll 
jest take care of everythin’. 

First off I want to know what kind 
of a casket you’re a-aimin’ to git. I 
got to order it from a catalog, for my 
business ain’t big enough for me to 
carry no stock. I tried once to keep 
some on hand. Stored ’em in the loft 
over my store, but the rats got in and 
et most o’ the linin’s out. I still got 
two or three I'd sell real reasonable, 
but I don’t suppose you’d beinterested. 

Now, see here, in the catalog I got 
pictures of several new models that are 
real elegant. It’s queer how things 
change, ain’t it? A few years back 
we called ’em coffins, but nowadays 
things is different. Why, I ain’t even 
called an undertaker no more, no sir, 
I’m a mortician now. 

Here’s a right pretty number on 
page twenty-nine. It’s got a real nice 
linin’, pink-like. That color shows up 
the body real good. Gives it a kinda 
healthy look. I always like to sell this 
one when the body’s been sick a long 
time. It helps a lot to make ’em look 
real natural like. 

This one on the next page is the most 
expensive in the whole book. It jest 
opens up to make a couch, and there 
they lay, lookin’ jest like they was 
asleepin’. Sometimes I have trouble 


fixin’ their feet, they look kinda stiff-, 


like, so I don’t always recommend it 
ter be opened up full. 

You think you'll take this one? ’m 
real glad, for it’s a nice one, and a real 
good buy. I tell my wife that it always 
makes me feel real bad to fix up a 
body to look good, and then hafter 
spoil the whole effect by puttin’ it in a 
cheap casket. 

I’ve studied this work real thorough. 
You know, when I read in the paper 
where there’s goin’ to be a big funeral I 
always tries to git to it and watch how 
they do things. I bin as far as New Bed- 
ford and up to Taunton. It’s real in- 
terestin’ and eddicational, too. Yes, 
sir, I sure hev studied this work. Why, 
when old Missus Foster died I fixed 
her up to look so good that when it cum 
time to bury her, little Mercy, she up 
and cried and cried, and says she, 
“Don’t take my grammer away. She 


submitted to us by one who heard it — as 
a travesty on undertaking “rackets” 


looks so pretty I \.ant to keep her to 
look at.” 

You want the service on Sat’day? 
Let me see, this is Wednesday. I 
dunno if I can keep her that long. It’s 
dreadful hard to keep a body in this 
warm weather, ’specially when they 
bin as sick as this one, but I got some 
real good stuff I kin use, and I guess 
itll hold her. Of course it’s awful ex- 
pensive, you understand. I always 
advise the real poor folks to hev their 
funeral the next day, but they don’t 
always do like I say, and sometimes 
the bodies look a sight 

Let me think, what else’ve we got 
to decide. Oh, yes, are you a-goin’ to 
bury her in the family lot? Well, I 
want to know if you're a-planin’ to 
have her ceemented or not. Ceementin’ 
costs about twenty dollars, and just 
diggin’ costs about six. All my caskets 
is good and sound, made from the best 
hard wood, but they ain’t guaranteed 
against cavin’ in. They usually stand 
up for about two years afore they 
give, then you have to fill her up to 
level her off again. If you ceement her 
at first, you won’t never have to 
worry. 

Now I don’t want to influence you 
none, but let me tell you a little 
story that happened jest last winter. I 
buried a man’s wife last October, and 
I says to him, jest like I’m a-sayin’ to 
you, ““Do you want to ceement her?”’, 
and he says, “No, Joshua, jest bury 
her.”” Well, I did, and when it come 
about March he cum to me with tears 
in his eyes and he says, “Joshua, I bin 
a-thinkin’ about her out there in that 
cold all winter, and I’ve decided that 


(Continued on page 33) 
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a BRADLEY did not like 
the sea. She makes this clear in her diary. 
But she held that the marriage ceremony 
meant what it said, and when she was 
35 her husband was made captain of the 


brig Sally, Africa bound. Sixteen years of 


married life had taught her that her 
place was beside him. It was springtime 
in 1818 and she was the only woman in 
that ship’s company of 33. 

It took three weeks to lift the Southern 
Cross, during which Eliza found little to 
record. But her diary comes luridly to 
life when a_ hurricane 
piled the Sally on a reef 
off the north African 
coast. After a day of 
clinging to the rigging 
without the little 
company contrived to 
launch their only boat 
and struggled to a wet, 
rocky ledge, beyond which 
they glimpsed endless bil- 
lows of sand. ‘They were at 
the edge of the Great Sa- 
hara Desert! 

Soon 


food, 


they were sur- 
rounded by Bedouins, who 
stripped everyone naked, 
from cabin boy to cap- 
tain’s wife, and squabbled 
for hours over their cloth- 
ing. Then the whole ship’s 
company was divided 
among the raiders. Eliza’s 
lot fell to the sheik. ““He 
was over six feet tall,’’ she 
says, “with snaky, fiery 
eyes, dark mahogany in 
color, red hair and a black 
beard nearly a foot long. 
He was draped in skins and was un- 
believably filthy, with an odor to 
match.” In only one particular did he 
approach cinema standards: he restored 
her “petticoat and shimmy.” But there- 
after he betrayed a most un-movielike 
indifference to her personal attractions. 
Scenario writers forget that Christian 
women are abhorrent to the true Mo- 
hammedan. The rest of her raiment the 
sheik kept for his Moslem wives. 

The Bedouins prodded their captives 
across the desert on foot, except Eliza, 
who was mounted uncomfortably on a 
camel. At noontime each was given a 
handful of roasted insects and a few 
swallows of rancid water. After three 
days of this fare, a camel was killed, and 
the Sally's company, says Eliza, “‘en- 
joyed a feast of camel’s entrails and 
blood boiled until it coagulated.’ The 
Bedouins contented themselves with the 
steaks and chops. 

A week later the cavalcade reached a 
village, where Arab women and children 
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spat in Eliza’s face and threw sand in 
her eyes until the sheik clubbed them 
off. She was to be held for ransom, and 
civilized governments paid top prices 
for women who passed through the or- 
deal of capture unmolested. The voya- 


gers soon afterward were scattered, 
under separate masters. 
So the upshot of Eliza Bradley’s 


simple-hearted attempt to remain by 
her husband’s side for better or worse, in 
sickness and in health, was to surrender 
him to an unknown fate in the desert 





while she took up a lonely and dubious 
housekeeping in an Arab village. She 
lived in a separate tent, surrounded by 
ten or twelve wretched shelters each 
housing about eight persons. Being a 
matter-of-fact, practical woman, she 
spent her time taking walks or reading a 
Bible which she kept hidden in the 
sands. Seven months later her husband, 
who had been taken to a distant village, 
got a letter to the British consul at Maga- 
dore, and their ransoms were promptly 
arranged. Husband and wife were soon 
reunited 


British ship. Only eleven others of the 


and homeward bound on a 


Sally's company ever were heard of 


again. 

Eliza was one of those doughty, pi- 
oneering women in the last century who 
calmly accepted the uncertainties and 
hardships of a sea-faring life simply 
because that was the life their husbands 
had 
home and a family, and if the home left 


led. These women married for a 


its foundations and let the wind blow it 





over the oceans they adapted their 
home-making to this restless existence. 
Some of them left diaries and accounts 
of their voyages, stories marked by that 
imperturbable heroism, devotion and 
adaptability that characterized those 
other women who were following their 
husbands west into the wilderness. Their 
spirit was the same; only the setting 
differed. 

Stowed away in George Hubbard’s 
home in Warwick, N. Y., I recently 
found the yellowed manuscript diary of 
Polly Hall, 
Newport whaler. 

Polly Hall sailed on the 
whaler Majestic of New- 
port, Captain Wirthin 
Hall, the 1st of November, 
1848. A pet dog had died 
just before the ship cast 


wife of a 


loose, and early pages of 
her diary are disjointed 
with grief. Near the Ber- 
drifts 


mudas a_ wreck 


close in, rigging dismantled, 


crew gone to eternity, 
even her name _ obliter- 
ated. The diarist muses 
over the fate of those 


“poor fellows” and then 
turns to a pathetic specu- 
lation as to the dog’s 
chances of immortality 
A boatsteerer falls over- 
is rescued in 
This 


rates a shaky line or two, 


board and 
mid-ocean. drama 
written during a squall, in 
the midst of worry over 
the diminishing supply of 
vegetables, all gone but a 
few onions and potatoes. Fresh food was 
on Polly Hall’s mind because of an in- 
disposition which for a time seems most 
mysterious. The diet of a roustabout 
trader or whaler was not suited to her 
“ailment.” She wanted fresh fruits and 
vegetables; she did 
fresh fish. 

WHALER’s Foop 
men of New York’s famous Sailors Snug 
Harbor furnish me with details of Mrs. 
Hall’s food which she takes for granted 
in her diary: salt-horse, scouse, dandy- 
funk, loblolly, swanky, and plum-duff 

The antecedents of salt-horse are sug- 
gested in this old chanty of the Portland, 
Maine, docks: 


O Horse, O Horse, what brought you here? 


occasionally get 


Some retired sea- 


You carted coal for many a year 
From Lackarap to Portland pier; 
But when worn out from hard abuse 


You’re salted down for sailors’ use. 
either beef or 
horse pickled in saltpetre. Scouse was 


Salt-horse could be 


made by skimming the grease off boiled 











salt-horse, boiling hardtack in a canvas 
bag, pouring the grease over it, and 
baking the result. Dandyfunk was scouse 
garnished with molasses by way of fes- 
tivity. Loblolly was cornmeal boiled 
with vinegar and molasses, served as a 
dessert. Plum-duff was a suet pudding 
with any kind of dried fruit, usually 
apples. Generally there was an abun- 
dance of potatoes, onions and salt cod. 
Occasionally, various sea fowl. 

But Polly Hall 
oranges. The captain overhauled sev- 
eral ships and tried to borrow an orange 
or so, without luck. It was not until Cape 
Horn rounded that the Majestic 
overhauled a New Bedford whaler 
whose captain could spare a few, and 


especially craved 


was 


her longing was assuaged. 

Throughout her journal are refer- 
ences to social life on the high seas. Just 
modern 
motoring 


as the hostess entertains her 


friends, so these captains’ 
wives entertained on the vasty deeps 
when after lonely days a_ friendly 
the skyline. If 
the newcomer were British or Yankee, 


sail showed against 
and weather favored, the ships would 
heave-to, a small boat would come over, 
and the captain’s wife would entertain 
the visiting captain—and possibly his 
wife with gossip and refreshments. 
Then the ships would stand off again on 
their solitary courses. Strangest of after- 
noon teas, in some desolate corner of the 
with blank horizon all around 
and miles of water underfoot. 

Now began the dreary beat to west- 
ward around the Horn. Polly Hall’s 


ocean, 


entries tell how storms are making her 
sick, how her husband found time to 
make her comfortable “with a warm 
fire and plenty of coals.’’ Casually she 
writes that she was in darkness for sev- 
eral days because the cabin portholes 
were boarded up to keep out the seas. 
In mid-April the Majestic was off the 
Sandwich Islands, that we now call the 
Hawaiians; here the 
Polly Hall’s illness inevitably revealed 
itself. They had been at sea nearly six 
months. Suddenly she decides to go 
ashore on the island of Maui, an im- 
portant whaler’s rendezvous, letting her 
husband continue to Alaska and chase 
whales by himself. month’s 
lapse in the diary, followed by an off- 
hand remark that ‘‘My infant takes so 
much of my time that I have no time to 
be lonely.”’ Although Polly Hall never 
mentioned so immodest a thing as child- 
birth in her diary, it is clear that she had 
become increasingly nervous at the 
prospect of confinement alone at sea. 
Maui in those days was a thriving little 
community, with a U. 
sionaries, traders 


and secret of 


Then a 


S. Consul, mis- 
and a doctor. 





The Majestic reached Newport again 
late in April, 1851 — a two-and-a-half 
year voyage, approximately. For 20 
months of it, Polly Hall was interned in 
the Hawaiian Islands while the captain 
the 
Arctic ocean, but with frequent visits to 


accumulated whales, mostly in 
his family. As nonchalantly as if she 
were in her New England home, Poily 
busied herself with teas, picnics and 
shopping trips, and recorded the gossip 
America that the 
incoming boats. 


from arrived with 

“The infant” figures increasingly in 
the diary, always casually except for 
one tremendous entry on a later voyage, 
200 miles at sea, scrawled on a separate 
page in letters that trembled with 
excitement: 

“at three o'clock p.m. Mary fell over- 
board in two seconds her father went 
after her he very soon got hold of her 
she put her little arm around his neck 
saying Father I am overboard there was 
a boat lored as soon as possible but her 
Father became so much exhausted that 
they were sinking together. Wirthin was 
very much distressed all night and was 
not well for several days.” 

From the viewpoint of the women of 
the seas perhaps Mrs. Hall was right in 
calling her voyage out monotonous 
merely a man or two overboard, hurri- 
that 


cabin, rowboating to high teas in mid- 


canes kept you nailed in your 
ocean, holding up the traffic of five na- 
tions while you hunted for an orange, 
varying the menu of scouse, dandyfunk 
and swanky with porpoises and a flying 
fish, and then welcoming your first born 
in the palm-shaded retreat that saw the 
cannibals massacre Captain Cook within 
your own father’s memory; your hus- 
band during this latter crisis chasing 
whales a thousand miles away! 


The wife of Captain Oakes, on the 


ship P. NV. Blanchard, writes of another 
gale off Cape Horn, when seas 
crashed through the portholes 
and ruined the pride of her 
life, a piano. The ship ca- 
reened so violently that this 
Yarmouth girl had tostickitout 
“perched up on a washstand, 
feet braced against the bulk- 
head.”’ Sea and wind dismasted 
the ship and she had to jump 
into a small boat tossing in the 
frothing waters beneath. She 
lived to several 


make more 


voyages with her husband. 


Main cabin of ship “William H. 
Conner” of Searsport, Maine. Seated: 
Captain and Mrs. B. F. Colcord and 
a visiting ship master, Captain Al- 
bert Colson. Courtesy of the Penob- 


scot Marine Museum, Searsport. 


Mrs. Sarah Allen of Boston tells of a 
voyage on the ship Mary in 1816. In the 
Gulf of Mexico the Mary was driven by a 


hurricane onto the uninhabited Ala- 
bama coast, pounding herself to pieces. 
After four days and nights on a reef 
without food or sleep, the castaways 
reached shore and started for a vaguely 
rumored settlement. They lived three 
weeks on shellfish and such birds as they 
were able to kill with stones and clubs, 
and finally were rescued by friendly 
Indians. 

Life on the ocean varied. Polly Hall 
was aboard a whaler, easily the toughest 
of all marine existences. Life on a mer- 
chantman was not so solitary, though it 
had its own species of misadventure 
Mrs. Abby Morrell of New York tells 
of her experiences in 1827 on a trading 
voyage to the South Seas with her hus- 
band, captain of the Antarctic. 

At the cannibal-infested Feejees she 
was at her husband’s side when the in- 
built a stockade 


domitable captain 


ashore, armed with brass swivels. A 
bloody fortnight followed in which his 
vessel was once attacked by a flotilla of 


Another Mrs Abby 


watched her husband fight off an am- 


savages. time 
bush ashore. One captured sailor who 
later escaped to the schooner left no 
doubt as to the fate of his mates, eaten 
With this 
description in her mind Mrs. Morrell 


in a series of cannibal feasts 


helped her husband receive a_ peace 


party aboard ship then watched in 
horror the fight that developed on decks 
and overside. Even in the face of such 


Morrell 


and actually concluded a peace and set 


treachery Captain persisted 
up a profitable trading station among 
man-eating savages. Of such were the 
pioneers of American trade overseas. 
Only officers’ families were permitted 
to ship with husbands or other relatives 


The crews had no place for a woman, 



























and the women of the cabin had little to 
do with the seamen. On long voyages 
they sewed and knit prodigiously and 
raised flowers. Sometimes a captain 
could afford a spinet, a parlor organ, 
or even a piano in the cabin, and there 
were always card games. Their lives 
varied with the ever-changing moods of 
the sea. They amassed a world-wide ac- 
quaintance, visited queer islands, met 
outlandish peoples, sampled exotic foods 
and experimented with strange textiles. 

They found satisfaction in true com- 
panionship, instead of maintaining a 
broken home ashore. Their children 
might have to learn to walk on a 
quarterdeck, but at least there were 
two parents to guide them, not one. 

A popular sailor’s yarn of the 1820's 
deals with a captain’s wife who was 
nursing her infant on an English West 
Indiaman. A monkey belonging to one 
of the crew was fascinated. The mother 
left the child for a moment, and the 
monkey climbed half way up the rigging 
with it. Cautiously the crew went aloft, 
the monkey keeping just out of reach 
until it was out on the foretopsail yard. 
There it began nursing operations, with 
70 feet between the baby and the waves 
beneath, the crew helpless in the rigging 
and the mother having hysterics on deck. 
Then the captain, and father, took a 
supreme risk. He called all hands below. 
The ruse worked. Seeing no pursuers the 
monkey descended to the cabin, where 
life would be easier, and the baby was 
retrieved. 

Personal records show that a child- 
hood with the whole world for a front 
yard had its picturesque points. Lucy 
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Brown Reynolds, who “went to sea in 
earliest infancy” (about 1870), recalls 
three high spots in her career before she 
was six. In Havana harbor at two, she 
shared a yellow fever epidemic with the 
whole ship’s company. At five she fell 
overboard in a shark-infested bay and 
had to be fished for hastily by a “Shuman 
chain” of sailors. Shortly afterward, in 
Edinburgh, she sat on the throne of 
Mary Queen of Scots. 

After several coastwise voyages out of 
Boston, the child made her first cruise to 
the Pacific aboard the brig Cadet. The 
ship did business at several New Zealand 
ports and then sailed across to Chile, 
where Lucy complains of mobs and ex- 
citement that interfered with her visits 
ashore at Valparaiso. Lima bound, the 
Cadet was fired on by a Chilean gunboat, 
and searched for contraband of war. 
Apparently the captain’s little daughter 
was unaware that she was seeing the de- 
cisive phase of Chile’s war against 
Bolivia and Peru in 1880. Soon after 
leaving Lima the small diarist records 
the death of her mother at sea. 

Later, Lucy Reynolds sailed from 
Boston for New South Wales on the bark 
Tillie. Her father had married again, a 
lawyer’s widow who had never been to 
sea but cared less for widowhood ashore. 
Lucy records the bride’s excitement 
when she saw an albatross circling about 
and decided she must have a muff of 
albatross feathers. In the face of grave 
warnings from the captain and sour 
mutterings from the crew, she had her 
way — despite the sea tradition of cen- 
turies that to take the life of an albatross 
is to invite disaster. 





After a few uneventful weeks the alba- 
tross got in its work. The J/lie struck a 
reef in the Solomon Islands and soon it 
was surrounded by smiling savages who 
tried to cajole the ship’s company 
ashore. Captain and crew knew that 
they would be pampered for a few days, 
then suddenly made the entree of a cere- 
monial banquet. They pulled down the 
coast in open boats, saving only the 
clothes they wore. 

Four days later they encountered an 
English trading sloop, and so ended the 
account of Lucy Brown Reynolds’ last 
voyage. A most comprehensive picture 
of a child’s life at sea — death, birth, 
shipwreck, rescue, homelife in the cabin, 
war, plagues, cannibals, social life of the 
high seas — all seen through the naive 
curiosity of childhood, for she could not 
have been more than 15 when she bade 
farewell to the sea. 

Cannibalism at sea leads us to the 
narrative of Marian Moore, published in 
1852. It begins with her life as a belle in 
the most exclusive society of Sag Har- 
bor, Long Island. A love affair ended 
those happy days, for a stern parent 
ordered the daughter from his door. 
Marian procured a pair of trousers and 
“by the assistance of a bandage tied 
tightly around me, I made the appear- 
ance of a gentleman.” She shipped on 
the Jenny Lind to Southampton, Eng- 
land, thence back to New York, sharing 
quarters with the crew and doing a sea- 
man’s work. 

In her narrative Marian is in a con- 
stant dither lest her shipmates discover 
her sex. She tries to imagine her feelings 
if they found her out and gayly tore her 
clothes off, piece by piece. There are 
many authentic instances of women 
disgusing themselves as soldiers and 
sailors and getting away with it. Mrs. 
Mary Abbott, for one, had to undergo 
flogging on shipboard, but still managed 
to conceal her sex. 

Marian Moore seems to have done her 
duty to the end, which came on another 
voyage when a sudden squall dismasted 
the ship on the turbulent Western 
Ocean. Her narrative tells of awful days 
when the hulk rolled under the sun, 

(Continued on page 33) 


The Charles W. Morgan, by Geo. C. Wales, 
Courtesy Doll & Richards Gallery, Boston, last 
of the whalers, rigged here as a ship the way she 
was originally built. During her whaling days, 
however, she was rigged as a bark and only re- 
cently when Whaling Enshrined, Inc., under- 
took to save her, was she returned to her original 
rig. Yacht club members everywhere are being 
urged at present by a committee which includes 
Commodore Vanderbilt, Charles Francis Adams, 
and Frederic A. Delano to contribute to a fund 
which will repair and restore this 100 year old 
vessel for future generations at New Bedford 





I RUN AN ANTIQUE SHOP 


| if you don’t in- 
clude us antique dealers, are an honest 
God-fearing people, living up to the 
Golden Rule and trying to keep the Ten 
Commandments — minding their own 
and their neighbor’s business like their 
fathers did before them — too busy 
with their sewing circles and party lines 
to care how the other half lives. Being, 
so to speak, a party of the second part, I 
figure it’s time they found out how we 
get by — and if. 

Though it doesn’t often come to light, 
we are a Christian people, too, with a 
religion as concentrated as those little 
food pellets Deac Tiley feeds his prize 
turkeys. It can be summed up in one 
verse from the twentieth chapter of 
Proverbs: “It is naught, it is naught, 
saith the buyer: but when he is gone his 
way then he boasteth,” and instead of 
the Golden Rule we teach our children 
P. T. Barnum’s immortal, ‘““There’s 
one born every minute.” 

Not that we’re dishonest — n-n-no, I 
wouldn’t say that. It’s just that we’re 
kinda fair at tradin’ —a heritage from 
our New England ancestors and one 
thing we come by honestly. It’s a hang- 
over from hoss-swoppin’. With so few 
horses to work with, we looked around 
for something else to swop and lit on 
attics — the contents of ours (colloquial) 
for the contents of yours (actual), with 
us always giving a little cash to boot. 

As Kenneth Roberts has intimated, 
antiqueing is a mania. In the first stages 
of the disease, I had hopes of being 
cured and moved out to one of those 
wide places in the Mohawk Trail called 
a town; one of those “This is Charle- 
mont — wasn’t it?” sort of places, that 
puzzle the speeding motorist. Past our 
door to the north runs the Ox-bow, a 
straggling country road that rambles up 
Carding Mill Brook to the foot of 
Pocumtuck, where it gets discouraged 
and settles back contentedly into the 
valley, a scant quarter mile from its 
beginning. 

The neighbors were slow to accept us 
— what, with our lights being on till all 
hours (sometimes ’most one o’clock, 
mind you!) and cars coming and going, 
it looked mighty suspicious in those days 
of prohibition, and one night the late 
Joseph Daly, well-known detective, 


BY HELEN WALKER MILLER 


appeared, ostensibly to look for a grand- 
father clock. 

But this isn’t a story of neighbors. 
After all, we’re comparatively new in 
town (we've only been here eighteen 
years) and Yankees don’t hold with 
rushin’ into things. Consequently I 
haven’t tried to buy much here in the 
neighborhood — just that old Windsor 





. . » the inside story 
on how “antiqueing” is 
really done — yep, there 
are plenty of laughs 


to it, too 











chair Mrs. Burdick sold me, while her 
husband was away. 

**He’ll never get to fix it up,”’ she sug- 
gested temptingly, “you might as well 
take it,’ which I did, fast. In the ex- 
citement I forgot to gather up my other 
purchases and had to go back for them 
that night when Mr. Burdick was at 
home. Worse than that, he got to talking 
antiques. It seems he had a valuable old 
Windsor up under the eaves that he 
wouldn’t sell for love or money. No sir, 
no dealer’d ever get his grandfather’s 
armchair, but I must go and see it 
and he started for the stairs. 
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“You won't do. I could understand every word 
you said” 


“T saw it when I was here this morn 
ing,”’ I admitted, glad that Mother had 
brought me up to tell the truth. “It’s a 
fine chair.” And it did look fine sitting 
in state by my east fireplace in the old 
brick house across the river. 

“Well, then,” he decided, “I won’t 
climb the stairs,” and he sat down satis- 
fied. “I’m a little lame these days!” 

I was happy to have saved him the 
effort, but after that I tried to do my 
buying farther from home. 

One of my first problems was to get a 
six-foot ten-inch corner cupboard out of 
a seven-foot room. 

Charlie Barber had discovered it 
somewhere in the wilds of Leyden and 
we had to go after it at night — that is, 
it seemed more expedient. We didn’t 
have a truck and the cupboard stuck 
out alarmingly beyond the fenders of 
the old touring car and the state police 
barracks being just down the road 

Anyway, we went for it at night. 

It stood in the corner of a farmhouse 
kitchen and when my eyes got accus- 
tomed to the dim light of the kerosene 
lamp, I discovered an old lady rocking 
by a red hot cook stove and a pile of 
squashes in the opposite corner. 

It took an hour to close the deal after 
the price had been set and then for 
another hour Charlie and Clint, the old 
lady’s nephew, had to walk that cup- 
board around the hot kitchen, trying to 
find a low spot where they could tip it 
over enough to put it through the door. 
All I could do to help was to kick 
squashes out of the way, which I did 
with gusto till a big rat ran out and 
disappeared in the pantry. 

“Land sakes!” the old woman cack- 
led. ““No wonder he made a noise when 
he jumped off the bed last night. I told 
Hollis sounded bigger’n a beef critter!” 

Hollis, she explained, was laid up with 
tic-doll-rue — good thing he was deef or 
he prob’ly wouldn’t let us have the cup- 
board. 

That goaded us to greater efforts and 
at last a new low was reached some- 
where between the sink and the squashes 
and we loaded our prize into the car. 
Exhausted, but triumphant, I turned to 
pay Clint the twenty dollars he’d asked 
for the cupboard. I could feel canary 
feathers dripping from my tongue along 
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“Country Auction,” by Molly Luce of Belmont, Mass., and 


with the honey, but it dampened my 
spirits a littke when I saw Clint wink at 


Aunt Lib — he’d put one over on them 
city folks! I wondered if maybe he’d 
heard about Barnum, too. 

I was still wondering a few years later 
when I went back to see if they had any 
other stuff I might cash in on. Hollis 
had “‘passed on to God,” Clint was work- 
ing in the field and Aunt Lib was there 
alone. When I explained my errand she 


withdrew into herself like a bag of 


buttons on a puckering string. Her 
beady little eyes looked crafty above the 
butter she was working. 

*“‘Wouldn’t buy an old pewter plate, 
would ye?” she suggested innocently. 

“I might,” I agreed cautiously, “‘if I 
didn’t have to pay too much for it.” 

“But ye mustn’t tell Clint — he’s 
mean, Clint is. Wants t’ keep all such 
stuff t? buy me a tombstone with! Who 
wants a tombstone anyway? Know 
what I want th’ money for?’’ She opened 
her mouth and pointed in. “Teeth! Yes 
sir, I want some teeth! Clint don’t 
think they’re a good investment 
leastways not at my age. Know where he 
got his’n? Out of a sewer! Yes sir, he 
was helping dig up a pipe fr th’ city 
folks down at the old Ross place and 
there they were — jest lowers o’ course. 
Couldn’t expect t’ find both now, could 
ye? Clint jest rinsed ’em off and put ’em 
in and he’s used ’em ever since.” 

She sniffed. 

“Big heap o’ nawthin’ and nowhere 
t’ put it, Clint is. Course, he’s my dead 
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Little Compton, R. I. 
Courtesy Grace Horne Galleries 


sister’s son and I mostly abide by his 
judgment — but lately seems he’s sorta 
outgrowin’ his britches. My, I do want 
them teeth!” she finished wistfully. 

It may have been the yearning in the 
cracked old voice, or it may have been 
the American pewterer’s mark on the 
bottom of the eight-inch plate she 
showed me so eagerly — anyway, | 
paid her quite a price and was about to 
depart, when along came Clint. With a 
stricken look Aunt Lib thrust the ‘“‘foldin’ 
money” down the front of her dress. I 
did ditto with the plate, where it rested 
cold and hard against my stomach. I 
was still wondering what kept it there 
when I reached home. 

‘**Mother!”’ I called as soon as I was 
safe inside my own door. “I’m sick 
feel!’ and I placed her hand gently on 
my waistline. 

“Good Heavens!” she gasped. ‘‘Get 
a doctor!” and started for the telephone. 

“I’m better now!” I suggested hastily 
and drew forth the plate. It was then I 
discovered a man in the kitchen — one 
of our Ox-bow neighbors, who was sup- 
posed to be building cupboards. Long 
afterwards I heard that he went all that 
winter with the metal disc from a roll of 
linoleum taking the place of a needed 
operation. 

And speaking of operations, which we 
weren’t, there was the time I was called 
up to Sam Lovett’s on the east Ox-bow 
to see some dishes. When I got there I 
found Mrs. Sam in bed, a very sick 
woman. Sam was selling the things “t’ 


pay th’ expenses,” he said. I supposed 
he meant doctor’s, but when Neighbor 
Avery came in I heard Sam say to him, 
*““Ye'll be one o’ th’ bearers, won’t ye, 
Will?” 

Mrs. Sam must have heard, too, and 
resented it—jit would be the first 
thing ever happened in town that she 
hadn’t bossed —and right away she 
began to get better. What the money 
was used for I never knew, but I do 
remember I made a little on the deal. 
That was the winter I had a new fur 
coat. 

Of course, I have a conscience. We’re 
all born with one and as I’ve never used 
mine I must still have it. But worse 
than my conscience, I’m haunted by 
that Ghost of Grandma. Not mine — 
God rest her soul in Heaven — (she 
wasn’t a dealer) but just Grandma in 
general. She’s so universal that she must 
be the one whose funeral fifty thousand 
office boys and other mourners attend 
on November Saturdays. It seems be- 
fore her death the old lady owned about 
all the good stuff in New England. 

Here’s what happens. I pile up a 
conglomeration of dishes and whatnot, 
make the bargain, pay over the money 
and start to wrap ’em up. An arm shoots 
out like the Lady of the Lake, a hand 
unerringly picks up the only good piece 
in the lot and a voice says, “O no! I 
couldn’t let that go! That was Grand- 
ma’s!”” 

I suggest that they keep something 
else as a reminder of dear, dead 
Grandma — but they can remember 
that pink plate was always on the mantel 
in Grandma’s dining room. I was only 
paying five dollars for the lot — surely 
the plate alone couldn’t be worth much! 

I grin feebly, gather up the junk with 
which I’d covered Grandma’s plate like 
a tank going into enemy territory and 
and goodby to the twenty 
dollars I could have got for that pink 
Staffordshire platter with the Hudson 
River scene! 

Once I thought I had the old girl 
licked. I found a rare pine pipe box, 
hanging by the stove in a Shelburne 
kitchen. The owner of the house was 
more than willing to sell what antiques 
the place contained — except the pipe 
box. That was Grandma’s and although 
Grandma was away on a visit she’d be 
sure to notice its absence the minute she 
got back. No, he couldn’t sell it that 
is, not unless he made one to hang in 
the kitchen so Grandma _ wouldn't 
notice? 

I’m sure I didn’t fall in with this ne- 
farious scheme, but I might have shown 
a little interest when he told me Grandma 
was very near-sighted. Anyhow, I re- 


say goodby 
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member telling him I'd pay fifteen 
dollars for the pipe box, whenever he’d 
bring it up to my shop. 

He came in one day and departed 
with the money, no questions asked. 
“What folks don’t know wont hurt 
’em!” I figured, and he _ probably 
thought the same. He’d done a good 


job — I doubt if Grandma could have 


told it from the real one. I couldn’t till 
I found three other dealers who'd 
bought that same box. For all I know 
the real one still hangs by a kitchen 
stove in Middle Town o’ Shelburne. 

Then there. was the time I found the 
quilted sunburst plate on Christian Hill. 
I thought the ghost was laid when I dis- 
covered Grandma alive and well in a 
place with a name like that. She sold me 
a whole tableful of dishes and from the 
dark recesses of a parlor cupboard was 
brought forth the quilted sunburst plate. 

We made the deal ten dollars for 
the rest of the things and three for the 
plate —she’d been so nice to me. I 
started with shaking hands to wrap up 
my purchases when Grandma, quick as 
a flash, grabbed the plate and rushed 
out to the kitchen. 

“Couldn’t let it go out o’ th’ house 
with all that dust on it!’ she explained. 

I begged her not to bother told 
her I /iked dust — suggested that it made 
it seem more antique — but in vain. 
When she came back from the kitchen 
the plate was bright and shining and a 
long crack ran nearly across it. 

“The water was a little too hot!” 
Grandma admitted. “But it don’t hurt 
it a mite!” 

I didn’t tell her that she’d washed 
fifty dollars down the sink drain. 

A few years later a girl friend and I 
were vacationing on the coast of Maine 
and had rowed out to one of the nearby 
islands for a picnic. After lunch we 
started to explore the ruins of an old 
house. Doorless, windowless and nearly 
roofless we felt that anything we found 
would be fair plunder. 

At last in a dark corner of the wood- 
shed we found it a Stiegel salt in that 
brilliant blue. Ann didn’t care for such 
things, but she must have seen how I 
craved it 
While we were looking it over we heard 
the clump of feet along the path. 

“Shades of Grandma!” I exclaimed 
and ducked out the nearest opening. In 
a second Ann was beside me and we 
were confronted by a tall bearded 
down-easter, a shotgun tucked in the 
crook of his arm. 


I was practically speechless. 


“Nice goin’s on fr young ladies!’’ he 
drawled. ‘Robbin’ houses!” 

“We did not!” I spoke up indig- 
nantly. “‘We never took a thing!” 


I didn’t tell him how close we’d come 
to it in fact, I planned to go back 
later and get that salt. 

He aimed a stream of tobacco juice 
at a curious chipmunk and admonished 
“sit goin’.”’ I started for the boat 
with Ann close behind. As we tried to 
climb the fence modestly I heard the 
clink of glass on stone. I couldn’t bear to 
look. Ann had hidden the salt in her 
bloomer leg (remember this was years 


us to 


ago) and scaling the fence had been too 
great a strain on the elastic. 

“There ye be a couple o’ thieves 
stealin’ Grandma’s old blue §salter. 
Here’s what I give them antique fellers 
come snoopin’ around!” and a shot 
whizzed past our heads. 

We scrambled into the boat and 
pushed off. Ann was in gales of laughter, 
but I was nearer tears. Looking back 
across the widening water, I could see 
Grandma’s grandson kneeling by the 
fence picking up the pieces. 

Then there was the little matter of 
the coffin stools. For ten years I'd been 
searching and at last in a small Ver- 
mont village I found them. I’d stopped 
at one of those “Rooms for Tourists” 
and there they were, one on top of the 
other, in the corner of the spare room 
where my host had led me. His wife had 
“stepped out,” he explained, when I 
inquired for the lady of the house. 

I didn’t sleep much and bright and 
early I was up to get those stools. | 
followed the noise of rattling dishes to 
the kitchen, where I found my host 
getting breakfast. 

“Do my own work since Marthy 
died,” he said sheepishly. “Like it 
better.” 

I forgot to be annoyed at his decep- 


tion of the night before I was think- 


ing I wouldn’t have to contend with 


Grandma this time. Carefully I broached 
the subject of the coffin stools. 

**No, ma’am,” the old man chuckled. 
“T’d sooner sell my own mother’s hide 
than t’ sell them stools!” 

At least, I thought with satisfaction, 
there’d be once Grandma’d lose out! 

The more money I offered the more 
set he got. 

“No, I wont!’ he declared finally. 
“But you're s’ anxious t’ have ’em I'll 


tell ye why which is more’n I do 
most folks. Fact is Marthy (she was my 
wife) had been married before yes 


sir, | wuz her fifth and those stools 
wuz used fr all her other husbands’ cas- 
kets. Her father was an undertaker and 
after the second time he let Marthy keep 
th’ stools sort o’ fr sentiment. Ev’ry time 
Marthy’d get a little riled at me she'd 
mention as how those stools would get 


(Continued on page 34) 





GENEALOGY 


BY LLOYD K. TOWLE 


Many readers have expressed interest in a 
column of this kind. We are running this as an 
experiment for three months only — to be con- 
tinued only if you want it. So let’s hear from you 
if you do. Write c/o YANKEE. 


BLACKMAN-FIsHER Bree 
Now in possession of Miss Angie Tucker, West 
Gardiner, Maine 
Father: Josiah Blackman, b. July 11, 1727 
Ezekiel Fisher, b. October 16, 1712 
Mother: Experience Fuller, b. June 29, 1739 


Marriages 
Josiah Blackman and Experience Fuller, No- 
vember 29, 1759; Ezekiel Fisher and Susanna 
Wadsworth, October 17, 1739 (lived in 
Stoughton, afterwards Canton, Mass.): 
Ezekiel Fisher and Experience Blackman, 
July 8, 1778. 


Births 

Children of Josiah and Experience Blackman: 
Josiah Blackman, Jr., b. August 20, 1760 
Experience Blackman, b. August 22, 1760 
Mary Blackman, b. February 26, 1765 
Lucy Blackman, b. March 14, 1768 
Adam Blackman, b. June 8, 1769 

Children of Ezekiel and Susanna Fisher: 
Nathaniel Fisher, b. September 29, 1740 
Sarah Fisher, b. February 16, 1742 
Susanna Fisher, b. December 26, 1744 
Ruth Fisher, b. September 15, 1746 
Ezekiel Fisher, Jr., b. August 5, 1748 
Mary Fisher, b. July 8, 1750 


Abigail Fisher, b. August 18, 1752 
Lemuel Fisher, b. December 8, 1754 
Hannah Fisher, b. January 30, 1757 


Sarah Fisher, b. March 24, 1759 

Eunice Fisher, b. February 23, 1764 
Rebecca Fisher, b. March 29, 1783 (only child 

of Ezekiel and Experience Fisher) 


Deaths 

Lucy Blackman, d. March 15, 1768 
Adam Blackman, d. March 24, 1774 
Josiah Blackman, d. September 4, 1776 
Josiah Blackman, Jr., d. February, 1799 
Sarah Fisher, d. August 19, 1744 
Mary Fisher, d. October 20, 1767 
Susanna (wife of E. Fisher), d. February 22, 

1774 

Ezekiel Fisher, d. July 12, 1793 
Experience Fisher, d. June 14, 1823 


Ouertes 


Wanted: Ancestry of Maria Tripp, b. abt. 
1842, prob. Hiram, Me.; m. Charles H. Clough, 
who d. July 20, 1898, Parsonsfield, Me., aged 
87. Father was Isaiah Tripp, mother Hannah. 
Isaiah, son of Thomas and Polly. Thomas, 
father prob. Rev. Sol. Polly, Thomas, Isaiah 
and family all in Hiram, Me., in 1850. 

Wanted: Inf. rel. to Alonzo Crawford of 
Gardiner, Me., d. 1870, aged 45. Also his w. 
Caroline Douglass of Hallowell, Me. 

Wanted: Data on Jeremiah Eastman, w. 
Dorothy Carter, m. at Concord, N. H.; names 
of chil. desired. Prob. son of Capt. Ebenezer 
Eastman of Concord. Ezekiel, Jeremiah, 
Daniel, William, Obadiah, brothers, were in 
Sanford, Me., in 1775. Would like names of 
parents 

John Mitchell of New Hampshire, w. Eliza- 
beth Wilson, were in Belfast, Mc., abt. 1770 
75, later to Chester, N. H. Wilson ancestry de- 
sired and place where John died and is buried. 

Abigail Johnson m. Thomas Morrill in 
Hampton, N. H., son of Peter® Morrill. Would 
like parentage of Abigail. Resided Berwick and 
Cornish, Me. 

Judith, w. of John Holmes, b. abt. 1776, 
once resided at Portland, Me. Ancestry of both 
desired. 

Wanted: Parentage of John White of Lunen- 
burg, Mass., and Peterborough, N. H., w. was 
Mary Wallace. Her parentage desired. 
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GUIDE BOOK ADDENDA FOR YOURNE' 


taken at random from YANKEE files. Thought of giving you ajyies o 
but found there were far too many. How about it? Can you aptch tl 


[TO BE G§TINUE 


Top row, left to right: The last standing up and down sawmill in New Hampshire, located at Bow. It Unite 

is 125 years old and then some. Henry Ford moved a mill similar to this from Dunbarton to Dearborn vitami 

™ for his American museum. Photo by Hist. Am. Bldg. Survey, WPA. Acr 

’ The Stephen Main Homestead, North Stonington, Conn., built about 1700. Flagstones, drip Tacca 

stones, etc., cut and set by family slaves. In the cellar is a well with boiling springs, and nearby is work « 

the Old General Store — the most famous store in the U. S. A. (owned by George Stone) — where to edi 

one of YANKEE’s Swoppers’ Nights is scheduled in the near future. classic 

The Ocean Born Mary House at Henniker, N. H., replete with historic and legendary lore per- Florer 

taining to James Wilson, and his “ocean born” daughter Mary, named by an impulsive pirate in ao 8's 

1720. The house at present is occupied by a Mrs. Roy and her son who recreate such old industries “TI 

as candle making, weaving, shoe making, chair seating, etc. The old pirate is said to be buried inquir 

, beneath where Mrs. Roy is standing. Photo by Gladys Hoover. street 

os Classic of Yankee ingenuity. Entrance to Kennebec’s Wedding Cake House, an extraordinary doesn 
“ relic of the scroll-saw era with pinnacles and tracery added to the good proportions of a brick house Just ; 
with a fine doorway and a Palladian window. York County, Maine. Photo by Barney. — 

- Left center: This monument by the side of the road in Adamsville, Rhode Island, is the only one, as in ve 


far as we know, ever erected to a fowl. It honors the Rhode Island “Red.” 


it was 

RR ae cet Sl Right center: Castle “Cuniculous,” meaning a place of mines, is located deep in the Hancock County who | 
woods of Maine. Built about 1880 by Theodore P. Austin, a New York jeweler, who was attracted librar 
by a flourishing mining industry there at the time he gave up when the stocks that were floated Mc 
to aid this industry became worthless. The Austin sisters, who came here with their parents some Anne 
60 years ago, live here alone in this unfinished castle. Neighbors wonder how they pass their days. vl 
Photo by W. E. Blanchard. ¢ Clem 
: State 
Bottom row, from left to right: Charles French, inventor of the Callbrite Tickhorn, an instrument of La 
dubious worth, calling the sacred Cod at T Wharf, Boston. The name of the instrument is derived 17h 
from its tone and the fact that it was made from a roll of 1,000 lunch tickets. Mouthpiece is a garden Bost 
hose coupling. French has put a label on his invention stating, “This horn is absolutely guaranteed mile 


by the manufacturer to be pure and sweet of tone, pitch and timbre, and to far exceed the U.S.F.ELS. won’ 








YURNEW ENGLAND TRIP THIS SUMMER 


you ajyies of articles on some of these out-of-the-way, unusual sights, 
2 you autch this collection? If acceptable, YANKEE will pay you well. 


TO BE Opt INUED| 


Bow. It (United States Fish Horn Service) specifications for fish and fog horns as to fortitude of volume and 
-arborn vitamin P content.” Photo by J. R. Bowen. 

Across the Passumpsic River in Lyndon Center, Vermont, the Wild Boar Fountain after 
es, drip Tacca’s statue in the New Market Place in Florence, Italy — stands on the Village Green. This 
-arby is work of art was brought to Vermont in 1905 by Luther B. Harris, a native of Lyndon, who, desiring 

where educate the taste of the town, picked this particulz ¥ » after consultation with several 

scholars. He had it cast from the original mould which was found in the Foundry Galli in 

pre per- Florence — the same moulds in which were cast the statues standing in Florence today. Photo by 
irate in T. P. Kane. 

lustries “That’s Bert Shedd’s Place,” you'll be told if you're in Albany, Vermont, this summer and 

buried inquire, as strangers always do, about the curious “shi ” hanging over a certain shop off main 

street. “Anyone hereabouts that’s got a mechanical device that don’t percola is for Bert. It 

dinary doesn’t make any odds what it is: a generator or a milk strainer or a baby riage. Bert fixes it. 

house Just about got his trademark on every moving thing in town.” Bert’s shingle tells the story in a 
nutshell: “Y ee by trade — AND WORKS AT IT.” Photo by R. T. Albee. 

The An yabriel adorned a church steeple at Whiting, Vermont, for more than a hundred years, 
in the image of a weathervane some five feet three inches high. Nobody knows who put it there, but 
it was doubtless constructed about 1808 by a local blacksmith for the “_ Meeting House Society, 
Zounty who built the church . . . se P mm é ¥ . When the church became a 
tracted library, the vane was taken inside the building — where it now remains. 
floated Montpelier, Vermont — A huge clock which took 18 years to make during the reign of Queen 
5 comet Anne and later. A large figure near the top represents the Duke of Marlboro. Among the tunes it 
r days. can play are Auld Lang Syne, Annie Laurie, and Jennie Jones. Originally purchased by Percival 

. Clement of Vermont for the Hotel Woodstock, New York City, it found its way to the Vermont 
State House shortly after. Photo by Merusi. 
ent of Last of the old milestones that marked the bridle path between Boston and Newburyport, Mass. 
lerived (1710). It stands beside the road just outside the old training green in Newburyport, and says: 
B(oston) 37 (miles). At each upper corner are suns with curved rays. At the end: P(ortsmouth) 26 
(miles). The stone came from the workshop of a Byfield, Mass., workman. We know why, but we 
won't tell. Photo by Pike 
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REALLY GOOD EATING PLACES 


BY IMOGENE 


I, ANSWER (0 many requests for 
lists of good eating places in New England, 
the YANKEE Magazine has asked me to 
name those which have provided me with the 
greatest gustatory satisfactions. Here they are 
in no order of precedence. You'll find tea 
rooms, farmhouses, hang-onto-your-hat places, 
cafés specializing in shore dinners and restau- 
rants with an enviable prestige all scrambled 
together. 


At THE SIGN OF THE PEAcocK: Pleasant 
Street, off route 3A, Marshfield Hills, Mass. 
For excellent clam chowder you can’t do 
better than to visit Miss Isabel Thayer’s 
tea room. No other chowder I have ever 





First lessons in the art of eating lobster for 


Johnny . . . or will the lobsters eat Johnny? 


tasted equals hers. Margaret Anderson, who 
has been Miss Thayer’s cook for forty-five 
years, explains that only choice parts of the 
clams are These blended with 
finely chopped onions, diced potatoes and 


used. are 
special seasonings. The secret of the chowder 
is the generous amount of cream and butter 
that is added just before serving time. A 
bowlful of chowder, homemade rolls, water- 
melon pickles, coffee and dessert costs 75 
cents. Toasted sandwiches are super-good 
here, too. Chicken and lobster dinners, $1.25 
and $1.50. 


Tue Op Nicuors House: Cohasset, Mass., 
managed by Miss Daurice F. Darling, is a 
place I like. For one thing the food is uni- 
formly good and is always served piping 
HoT! The house will delight you, too. It was 
built before the Revolution, in 1722. It is 
open all the year around, except Mondays, 
from noon to 8 p.m. An old-fashioned Satur- 
day night supper of cocktail or soup, roast 
sugar-cured ham or fish cakes, baked beans 
and brown bread, salad and dessert costs 
85 cents. Special maid’s-night-out suppers 
on Thursdays are also 85 cents, A dinner 
of fried chicken, family style, is $1.50. 
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Photos by Mary Damerel 


Tue Torr House: Bedford Street, route 18, 
Whitman, Mass. Here you'll find superla- 
tive food and if that isn’t enough you'll enjoy 
the pleasing surroundings and friendliness. 
Ruth and Kenneth Wakefield have enlarged 
Toll House this year. Even so, you’d better 
make reservations. If I do not give Toll 
House the space it deserves, it is only because 
it is so well known. 


Driving up from the Cape there are two 
eating places that I for. SARAH 
SuMNER House in Bridgewater, on route 5, 
and Tue Otp Homestreap in Stoughton, 
near the center of town. At the latter place I 


vouch 


can’t say that I care much for the decora- 
tions, but maybe you like things that way. 
Anyway, the roast duck dinner for $1.25 is 
excellent. 


Eppies: Hanover, Mass., south of Boston on 
route 3, is a place to stop if you’re hungry for 
a steak, fried clams or homemade pie or cake. 
The building is so modest you’d probably 
pass it by. Although you sit in a booth, the 
steak is, bar none, the biggest value in New 
England. Just good food. No English china 
or damask. 


Dinty Moore’s Hickory House: In a court 
in the rear of 611 Washington Street, Boston, 
is frequented by newspaper people. Here, 
too, you will find choice steaks. They are 
broiled before your eyes and lavishly but- 





Looks like Johnny won out 


tered. I also like their broiled calves’ liver. 
It is cut thicker than you usually find it and 
is very tender. Prices about what you’d 
expect. Cocktails are served in the cocktail 
bar and main dining room. 


Tue Litrte Rep Hen: 742 East Avenue, 
Pawtucket (on the boundary line between 
Providence and Pawtucket), serves a good 
meal for the money. You’ll find a wide choice 
of home-cooked foods and delicious fresh- 


baked breads, cakes and pastries. In spite of 


its ““tea-roomish”’ name, it’s a place men like 
because the service is prompt and the por- 


tions ample. During the summer you may 
dine at its sidewalk café. So far as I know, it 
is the only noteworthy place to dine in 
Providence. 

Tue Ivy Tea House: Apponaug, R. I. 
(route 1), is a pleasant place to enjoy Rhode 
Island johnnycake. Weekday luncheons only 
65 cents. 

LockE-oBER’s WinE Rooms: Winter Place, 
between Winter Street and Temple Place in 
downtown Boston, are presided over by one 
of the great hosts of his generation, Nicholas 
Stuhl, celebrated his seventy-sixth 
birthday a few months ago. Caruso, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Eben Jordan, the elder 
Lodge, Edwin Arlington Robinson and a 
host of distinguished Harvard professors 
have dined here in the midst of comfort and 
friendliness. Women guests are welcome in 


who 


certain dining rooms, but may feel de trop 
in the masculine atmosphere that prevails. 
Order a Ward 8 because that refreshing 
drink was first compounded here. Next 
choose Oysters Rockefeller or Baked Lobster 
Savannah or shad brook 
sweetbreads under glass. Prices are upper 


roe or trout or 
bracket, but food among the wonders and 
glories of the town. 


13 Knox Street (Boston). It takes a map to 
find this eating place in an obscure mews. 
Knox Street is a one-way street off Church 
Street, between Melrose Street and Fayette, 
four blocks from the Hotel Statler or the 
Back Bay railroad station. Your host is Ed- 
mund B. Stanley. He is also your cook. 
Only about 20 guests accommodated, there- 
fore you must phone for reservations before 
10 a.m. (HUBbard 3494). Dinners cost $1.00 
and are served promptly at 6:15, Mondays 
through Fridays. No liquor is served and 
there is no choice of menu, but the food is 
well cooked, expertly seasoned and ample. 
The onion soup, angel cake, soufflés and hot 
breads are exceptional. Edmund has a flair 
for jellied salads. I prefer mine green. Other- 





Typical Maine Lobster Pound . . . where 


the lobsters are kept 











wise I find the food to my liking and worth 
more than the price. In the summer you 
may dine in a charming city garden. After 
dinner Edmund will play for you on his 
Steinway if you are in the mood for music. 
Or, you may look at his interesting collection 
of antiques, most of which, he will ‘tell you, 
are “chez Morgan’’— The Morgan Me- 
morial. Edmund is as clever a collector as he 
is cc 0k. 


Tue Witp Briar Inn: Two miles south of 
Belfast, Maine, on route 1, was built in 1840 
by a sea captain. It is managed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Wilder, who do much of their own 
cooking, including the jams and jellies served 
in the dining room. Most popular dishes are 
lobster newburg, chicken king, lemon and 
strawberry chiffon pies. Fifty cents buys 
tomato-juice cocktail, chicken salad sand- 
wich plate, shoestring potatoes, tomato- 
cucumber salad, coffee or tea. The Inn has 
accommodations for overnight guests. 


HOMESTEAD-ON-THE-KENNEBEC: Vas- 
100), is an 
old house that looks out over the river. The 
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house was built about 1760. The original 
kitchen hearth is the present dining room, 
and adjoining is the ““oven room”’ with the 
old brick oven ready for use. At the Thermo- 
shed you may buy thermos bottles, food jars, 
picnic cases or fill your thermos with golden 
Guernsey milk, coffee, soup or health drinks. 
Miss Nettie C. Burleigh and Miss Katharine 
L. Potter, who operate the Homestead and 
the Thermoshed, serve 


well-cooked food. 


Prices are moderate. 


Sxipper’s Dock: Noank, Conn., 7 
of New London. This is an excellent place to 


miles east 


go for shore dinners. Old whaler outfitting 





Catching them for Johnny 


into a grill. 
There’s a view of the water from three sides 
of the room. Dinners, $1.25 to $3.00. Shore 
dinners as delicious as any I know. 


buildings have been made 


Pui Ropertson of Franconia, N. H., has 
had to leave his hilltop (The Hillwinds) due 
to the hurricane and a road problem. He 
has taken over an old woodworking shop on 
the banks of the Gale River and converted it 
into an excellent ski lodge and summer 
house. Dishes which you'll enjoy include 
charcoal broiled steaks, chicken pie, waffles, 
cinnamon rolls and coffee cake. Also colorful 
salads and cinnamon toast with a spread 
that is thick and good. Grated cucumber is 


mixed with tomato juice to make it a cooling 
drink. Lots of butter is spread on shortcake 
baking-powder biscuits before the berries 
and cream are spooned on. You'll find Phil 
Robertson’s in the village, across the river 
from the main road. It is quiet here save for 
the rush of the river beneath the windows 
but that will lull you to sleep if you decide to 
spend the night. 





What isn't “et™ 


goes home 


Jenne Wurrcomes’s: Just outside of the vil- 
lage of Troy, N. H., is a simple farm where 
you'll get good, plain cooking. “City folks” 
come back to Jennie’s year after year be- 
cause Jennie and Martha (her able assistant) 
mother 


them them wholesome 


country fare. Much of the food comes from 


and feed 
the garden (or Jennie’s preserve closet). 
The old-fashioned farmhouse is at the foot of 
Mt. Monadnock. There’s a moderately steep 
hill across the road which you can climb if 
you want to get in practice for the mountain 
Everything about the place is as slick as a 


whistle. Prices are reasonable. 


TREADWAY Inns: No account of New Eng- 
land eating places would be complete with- 
out a word of praise for Treadway Inns, 
“real New England inns” that can always be 
counted on to keep their standards high 
At any of these inns you will enjoy Yankee 
cooking at its best. If you are bored by your 
usual breakfast, you can order corned beef 


hash with poached egg oT fried cornmeal 


mush or buckwheat cakes with Vermont 
maple syrup or brook trout or French toast 
with white clover honey. Yankee pot roast, 
creamed codfish in baked potato, red flannel 
hash, baked Indian pudding with ice cream 
are often on the dinner menu. Their fricassee 
of native chicken on biscuits makes me purt 
whenever I order it. The Williams Inn (route 
2), Williamstown, Mass., 


dozen or more inns to come under the able 


was the first of a 


G. Treadway. The 
Inn, Dorset, Vt., faces the village 
1796. Mr. F. O. 


owner-manager of this 


management of Mr. L. 
Dorset 
green. It was built in 
Whittemore, Inn, 
tells me he raises nearly all the vegetables 
and most all the flowers for the Inn. The 
Irving House, Dalton, Mass. (route 9), in the 
Berkshires, is famous for its baked stuffed 
lobster. (A dash of sauterne wine is added to 
lemon 
juice that make the lobster stuffing. The 


the cracker crumbs, olive oil and 


baked lobster is served with hot drawn but- 
ter and sauterne wine.) 
( To be continued) 


IS EVERY ONE’S 
VACATIONLAND 


. | You can have whatever kind of va- 
cation your heart desires in Maine. For 
this great state was especially planned by 
Nature to be a perfect vacationland. 

Here, 25,000 miles of good roads lead to 
mountains, lakes, streams and the seashore. 
You can swim, fish and sail in fresh or 
salt water. Ride, camp, canoe in fragrant 
forests of birch and pine. Play golf and 
tennis amid scenes of wild grandeur. You'll 
find the kind of vacation you've dreamed 
of in Maine! 





Because of the many splendid vacation 
opportunities offered by this state — you 
get more for your money in Maine! In 
addition to fine hotels, inns and sporting 
camps, there are many inexpensive stopping 
places where you can stay in modest com- 

fort. Mail the coupon today. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
Tourist Service, 623 St. John St. 
— : FREE BOOKLET 


Portiand, Maine 


Please send me the new il- 
lustrated Official Maine Vacation 
Guide for 1940. 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 








NEW YORK sn 
Round Trip $4.50 on Yankee 
Flagships ‘Arrow’ & ‘Comet’ 


OLONIAL 
—s=l_LINE 


Lv. Providence piety Sp m. 
Direct Bus leaves 
Boylston St., Boston 
6 p.m. 
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HOW TO START YOUR MERBsGARD EN 


My FIRST GARDEN will al- 


ways remain in my memory as one of 
the beautiful experiences of life —a 
“song in color.” 

I knew only three herbs when I 
planted this first garden: sage, tansy, 
and lavender. But in the dim back- 
ground of my thought was the memory 
of my grandmother’s attic — magic 
place of tantalizing fragrances! A herb 
was a herb, but associated with this 
beloved grandmother it therefore must 
be lovely. So I chose at random from a 
catalog attractively named seeds: anise, 
borage, clary, rosemary, balm, and of 
course the three that I knew. Names full 
of romance — but whether herbs to 
smell or herbs to eat never entered by 
thought. 

Then friends began adding to my list: 
a root, a plant, a box of cuttings, all the 
seeds put out by one firm. I was en- 
tranced by them all, and mystery and 
delight grew day by day. 

But there was a disturbing element in 
all this saga of delight — the soil. 

“One must consider the soil,’ I had 
read, and the advice added always was: 
“sandy,” “rather dry,” or “the poorest 
soil in the garden.” We had just bought 
our little place in the country and ap- 
parently there was no poor soil, no 
sandiest place —the earth where I 
wanted my garden was as black as your 
hat. Perfect soil it was — an old chicken 
yard — perfect for vegetables, but it 
couldn’t be right for herbs. All the books 
said so! 

I planted my seeds with sad little 
rites, as one puts away a lovely thing 
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BY LETITIA HARRIS BARNES 


knowing one will never see it again. I 
felt I should have given the seeds away 
— to a neighbor perhaps who was fortu- 
nate enough to have sand, and dryness, 
and poor soil. 

And I haunted the little 
where the perfect soil beds lay. 

Then one dewy morning there were 
tiny green spots on the immaculate 
black earth! I got down on my knees to 
examine them, half expecting them to 
vanish before my astonished eyes. But 
they didn’t, and were speedily joined by 
other tiny green spots... and the 
garden flourished beyond all my dreams 
— the envy of every gardening friend. 

That was eight years ago. In two 
years the little garden had grown en- 
tirely out of bounds and had to be 
moved — to a location that has proved 
to be all that the books could wish for a 
perfect herb garden on poor soil — 
minus the sand! Now, six years later we 
are still working on this new garden, 
hoping in time to achieve something 
near the perfection of the first. 


garden 


If you are just beginning with herbs 
try only a few, those among the easiest 
to grow and having the most possibilities 
in flavoring, alone or in combinations. 
Decide whether “nose herbs” or “pot 
herbs” — those chiefly for fragrance or 
those practical ones to dress up the day 
by day salads, the roasts, the economy 
dishes; whether lavender for your 
linens, or thyme for the Saturday night 
bean pot — to make the family sit up 
and say: “‘What good beans you’ve got, 
my dear!” Of course you could have 





Barnes 


both, and improve both the linens and 
the bean pot! 

You don’t really need a large garden 
—herbs are cozy, friendly folks, not 
liking to be crowded out but still liking 
their neighbors to live nearby. Perhaps 
as a beginning you might have a plot 
only two by four feet, with a half dozen 
plants each of as many varieties 
fewer will do if your family numbers 
only two or three; or an even smaller 
plot beside the kitchen door where you 
can dash out and pick a sprig of this or 
that in no time at all. You may not have 
room for a separate bed but tuck your 
first plants in here and there among 
your flowers,—thymes in the rock 
garden, mints by the pool or brook. If 
there is no other place use them as an 
edging for the vegetables, as is done in 
some European countries: the low grow- 
ing ones all lend themselves readily to 
this. 

But wherever they are: small plot or 
large, border or flowers, try them! You 
will soon have decided preferences 
among the modest refreshing things and 
find a place for them. If it is at all pos- 
sible do have your herbs by themselves 
soon—a “beautiful and Odoriferous 
Garden plot!” And if you will take a 
little time to study them as they grow 
you will be amazed at the exquisite de- 
tail, the care and ingenuity Nature ex- 
pends on the form, the texture, the 
wrapping and unfolding of leaf and 
flower. 

Let your herb plot, large or small, 
make its own hedge, growing the taller 
plants as a border around it. For two 











A PLANTING CHART FOR CULINARY HERBS 


Annual or Type 

Herb Perennial Height of Soil Moisture 
Anise Annual 15 in. Light loam Dry 
Chervil Annual 10 in. Average Average 
Caraway Biennial 24 in. Light Dry 
Chives Perennial 12 in. Light Average 
Coriander Annual 15 in. Light Dry 
Cumin Annual 12 in. Light Average 
Dill Annual 36 in. Sandy Average 
Garden thyme Perennial 9 in. Light Dry 
Mints Perennial 12-36 in. Average Moist 
Parsley Annual 6— 8 in. Average Average 
Rosemary Perennial 18-24 in. Limy Average 
Summer savory Annual 12 in. Light Dry 
Sweet marjoram Annual 8-10 in. Average Medium 
Sweet basil Annual 12 in. Light Medium 
Sage Perennial 16 in. Average Dry 


All like sun. Chervil and mints prefer broken shade. 
Medium fertility; except anise and cumin which need rich soil, and summer savory, 
poor soil; add powdered chalk to rosemary. 


years I grew a border of borage around 
my garden and never shall I forget 
the band of soft gray green, misty in the 
morning dew and sparkling with mil- 
lions of the tiny drops, the soft pale rose 
and green of the flower stems making an 
exquisite pattern jewelled with the tiny 
blue flowers. Never could there be any- 
thing lovelier than that dewy hedge in 
the first rays of the morning sun. 

Another year I grew one of the 
artemisias, artemisia pontica, its pale gray 
foliage like a ruff of exquisite Spanish 
lace laid about the edge of my garden. 

Now I have Southernwood, a wide 
green border interwoven with French 
thyme which grows a foot high and 
embroiders itself with rosy pink flowers 

a favorite nectar garden for the 
orange Fritillaria butterflies which hov- 
ered over it by the dozens. I dream of a 
very low white fence set in the front 
border among the thyme and feathery 
southernwood — every New England 
herb garden needs a bit of low white 
fence somewhere. 

Your paths may be hard packed 
earth; flagstones or brick with the creep- 
ing thymes chamomile between 
shedding fragrance as you walk about 
on them; or woolly thyme, with or with- 
out a scanty growth of grass to bind it 
together. Our paths at Lehali are of 
grass, thick with low growing white 
clover and escaped chamomile, and 
when allowed to bloom, very lovely. 
But a flowering garden path seems to 
Jonathan very bad housekeeping so it is 
only occasionally he allows this loveli- 
ness of bloom as a very special favor to 
me. 


or 


Though no plants really need so little 
attention as herbs some thrive more 
happily under certain conditions. The 
shade preferred by a few can usually be 


supplied by neighboring taller plants or 
if they be added to your flower border 
profit by these taller companions. Any- 
way the term “shade” is a relative one. 
It doesn’t mean a total eclipse of direct 
sunlight for the plant, but rather pro- 
tection from the full force of the sun, the 
rays allowed to filter through leaves or 
branches of taller neighbors. 

My own garden is in the full sun, the 
soil having a clay sub-soil base; the 
plants never droop in the hottest sun, 
and never suffer in a drought. But by 
the same token the plants winter kill 
alarmingly and every Spring I mourn 
many lost herb children. The soil ap- 
parently is as temperamental as its New 
England climate and plants sometimes 
refuse to thrive in supposedly ideal loca- 


tions, or surprise me by flourishing in 
the most indifferent environment. But 
the good old standbys, thymes and 
basils, balm and marjorams, mints and 
sage and chives, flourish like the pro- 
verbial bay tree. 

The first thing then to consider is the 
soil the books were right! Have good 
soil—rather deep, workable 
sandy loam so the roots can go down to 
find moisture, and hold against wind 
and heavy rains; well drained; alive. 
With this as a base you can adapt condi- 


garden 


tions and locations of beds to plant 
needs: more sand for the marjoram, 
more rich loam for the sweet basil, less 
moisture for the thymes, more for the 
mints. 

Good drainage is essential. Surplus 
water must sink into the earth. If there 
is any doubt about drainage dig out the 
earth for at eighteen 
and put 
in a layer of sand, coarse ashes, or small 
stones. When you replace the soil mix it 
with sand generously to help along the 
cause. And build up the beds three or 
four inches to allow for settling. My herb 
beds need equal parts sand and earth, 
and to be built up six inches. 

And don’t fertilize. You would per- 
haps get more luxuriant foliage but 
would lose much of the fragrance. You 
might get rust also if it happened to be 
mints! Also until all danger 
from frost is over before planting. 


least a foot 


inches or more is still better 


wait 


All annuals and many perennials are 
easily grown from seed and it is much 
simpler I think. It is also much less ex- 
pensive. Only —a lesson I learned by 


costly experience — do separate annuals 





“Woolly thyme loves a warm rock.” 
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and perennials. Some perennials are 
tardy growers in the Spring and may be 
dug up — for markers do get lost even 
in the best regulated herb families. 

When the beds are ready the seed 
may be sowed in drills or broadcast over 
the bed. I prefer the latter as entailing 
less transplanting. If the seeds are very 
tiny — marjoram, thyme, parsley, for 
instance — it is wise to mix them with 
dirt or fine sand. We like to use a fine 
nozzle spray on the beds before the 
seeds go in, letting the surplus water 
drain off thoroughly. The seeds are then 
scattered evenly and thinly, the earth 
patted down by hand or with a board, 
and the beds left to the night dews. 

We have experimented with covering 
the beds with burlap to hold the mois- 
ture during germination, taking off the 
covering at night rather than spraying 
the burlap when additional moisture is 
needed. We are undecided as to its 
benefits in my garden, but for slow 
germinating seeds such as rosemary I’m 
inclined to favor it. But whatever the 
method the soil should not be allowed to 
dry out during this period. 

As the tiny seedlings grow, perhaps 
when two or three inches high, thin out 
the weaker plants — add them to the 
lunch salad being very careful to 
disturb their neighbor’s roots as little as 
possible. I have never found it necessary 
to shade the young seedlings, but do 
keep the beds clean of weeds, especially 
with the slow growing plants like cara- 
way and anise and marjoram, which 
grow much more slowly than _ the 
troublesome weed rivals. 

Ordinarily it is wiser not to attempt 
transplanting before the seedlings show 
four leaves — though I do with some 
of the sturdy ones such as lemon balm, 
marjoram, and the basils, if the season 
is late. It depends on your soil and how 
much of a thumb and finger gardener 
you are. Better be patient than sorry. 

I transplant anything any time it 
seems necessary or expedient. But there 
are five ‘“‘musts” always observed. The 
plants to be moved are watered thor- 
oughly, and taken up with plenty of 
dirt; dig a “dollar hole for a five cent 
plant”; “puddle,” let the water drain 
off, then gently pack the earth very 
closely about the roots, leaving a loose 
mulch on the surface to hold the mois- 
ture. And the transplanting is always 
done in the evening there is untold 
alchemy in the night dews. 

Then every plant, regardless of size, is 
covered through the day for three or 
four days the covering removed at 
night and replaced before the morning 
dews have dried. Many gardeners will 
not agree with the last requirement but 
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When I was ill, my nurse gave me 

1 bowl of pennyroyal tea; 

ind as I sipped, I saw again 

1 rocky hillside, drenched with rain, 
And heard a good grandmother say: 
“Too wet to gather herbs today.” 
Nobody gathers “simples” now 

The drug store sells them: but I vow 
The pennyroyal’s lost its savor . . 
“Tis youth that gives most things their 

flavor. 
F. W. Keene 











the wisdom of it in my garden has been 
proved time after time. 

A few herbs are not raised from seed: 
mints, chives, tarragon, horseradish, 
among the more familiar of the culinary 
ones; tansy, costmary, lemon verbena, 
southernwood, among the perennials. 
Most of the perennials can be propa- 
gated by division, cuttings, layering. In 
general those with heavy root systems 
can be propagated by division; those 
with more or less woody-based stems, 
by cuttings and layering. 

It is really wiser to buy rosemary and 
lavender plants unless you want more 
than two or three. Even so you could 
take cuttings from your plant or two and 
root them in sand. Wanting many 
plants and not being successful in root- 
ing slips I sow the seed; and while they 
are slow in germinating, and grow 
slowly at first, they do grow sturdily and 
make compact plants. 

The wisest treatment for rosemary, 
which disliked having its roots dis- 
turbed, would seem to be to keep the 
plants potted, setting the pots down in 
the ground during the summer and 
transferring them to the house later, 
thus insuring no disturbance to the 
roots. However I like mine growing 


right in the bed and have a method of 





“Well, what do you want for $1.25, 
a forest preserve?” 


transference that has proved very 
successful. 

When ready to transplant I use a tin 
can wide and long enough not to inter- 
fere with the root system, each end cut 
out; this can is set down over a plant and 
twisted around until the earth is cut, 
then the whole thing, plant in can, 
lifted out with a large trowel. A knife 
slipped around just inside the can 
loosens the plant sufficiently to be taken 
out. Or the can may be cut lengthwise 
and slipped off. 

As the culinary plants grow and buds 
develop keep most of these pinched off 
unless you wish to harvest the seeds. 
Pinching out some of the tips, with an 
eye to symmetry, makes a stronger and 
more compact plant. 

If you have only a few plants and clip 
them frequently as soon as they are 
large enough to use they might appre- 
ciate having a little fertilizer worked 
into the soil — each week perhaps dur- 
ing the early summer. 

Cut the blossoms from the perennials 
as soon as they begin to fade. This may 
give you a second flowering, but it will 
make sturdier plants; sometimes a plant 
allowed to seed has given its all of effort 
and strength, and dies. 

One of the comforts of a herb garden 
is that the plants are remarkably free 
from pests. In eight years my only ex- 
perience with any kind of pest has been 
one attack of blight on the borage. All 
of the affected plants were promptly 
pulled up and burned, and there has 
been no recurrence of the trouble in any 
part of the garden. 

Through the summer do have nose- 
gays from your herbs — borage, bee 
balm, sages, artemisias, costmary, mints, 
all last well when cut. For a dining table 
centerpiece we like little plants of sweet 
marjoram with their amusing flower 
knots. During the hot summer days I 
bring into the house long sprays of mints 
and fill my Bennington jugs; or curling, 
crinkly sprays for the old yellow bowls 

crisp, cool, spicily fragrant; very 
lovely with their spikes of lavender 
bloom on long gray stems, or with little 
clusters at the leaf bases on those like 
apple or bergamot mints. Later in the 
season we like pungent tansy stalks in 
big jars on the porch. 

Go out to your garden in the early 
morning when it is fresh with dew and 
the air full of bird songs; go when the 
sun draws out the fragrances and you 
have a living sachet of perfume; go in 
the evening and fold the joys and cares 
away in the quiet of the closing day. 

. Work, Peace, Alchemy; beauty, 
discouragement, content: a herb garden 


holds them all shares them all. 
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SIX SMART YANKS 


Providence, Rhode Island 


When Norman Reilly Raine was teaching English at the 
University of Washington he wrote a short story that made 
Mrs. Kate A. Sutton, head of the Providence Tow and Steam- 
boat Company, famous. The story was 7ugboat Annie and the 
words Mrs. Sutton likes least in the English language are 
you guessed it! Mrs. Sutton was famous enough before mythical 
Tugboat Annie, later immortalized by Marie Dressler on the 
screen, made her more so. Having followed in the footsteps of 
her late husband and three sons — all captains Mrs. Sutton 
had a full life running her business, knitting in her office on the 
Providence River and reading good books at the Plantation 
Club. Since Mr. Raine had his inspiration she has added to 
that schedule a spirited dodging of reporters. 





Gorham, Maine 


c Robert A. Elwell is the twenty-year-old leader of 171,000 

» 2 ambitious young farmers all over the United States. He is presi- 

Martin Sheridan dent of the Future Farmers of America. “Bob” Elwell went f 

Mrs. Kate A. Sutton the University of Maine on a scholarship and earned $1,567.66 Charles Grant 

while he was in high school. At the age when most boys are 

spending their summers fishing, playing tennis and dreaming 

about how they’re going to conquer the world, Bob was helping 

work his father’s 65 acres and running his own roadside stand 

He doesn’t believe being a farmer means being a hick he has 

already won a public speaking contest and chatted on turnips 

and national affairs with the President of the United States 

Bob thinks most of the old farms in New England can be made 

productive with the right combination of science and elbow 
grease. 





Guilford, Connecticut 


Ever long to be a fire chief and ride around in a truck, 
brighter than bright red, that belonged to you? Francis ( 
Ingalls wanted just that and says he is now head of the only one- 
man fire department in the world. His property on Chaffinch 
Island, off Guilford, was unprotected in case of fire, so he 
bought two trucks and a chief's car. Ingalls and his dog Silver 
have a hook-up with all fire stations in a 25-mile radius. The 
town of Guilford replaces broken equipment and insures the 
trucks. In case of large fires, volunteers man the trucks and 
Ingalls’ handy man acts as assistant. Ingalls uses the chief's car 
for business and touring. He is 58, but hasn’t stopped having 
ambitions he and Silver want to own and operate an electric 
railroad. 


Peru, Vermont 


The moment young Charles Grant left the cottage roof in a 
hand-made glider he knew he wanted to be an aviator. He made 
a bigger and better glider and won an Early Bird emblem, did 
outstanding work in his civil engineering course at Princeton 
P and was graduated from the School of Military Aeronautics at 

RY Fone M.I.T. Mr. Grant ran a summer camp for boys in the Green 

: Mountains, near Peru, and was interested to discover how little 

Robert A. Elwell boys knew and how much they wanted to know about acro- 
nautics. His answer to that is the Model Airplane News, a maga- 
zine devoted to educating youth in the fundamentals of aviation 
The editor’s desk is in New York, but the glider is still in Peru 





Erborn W. Wood 


Ossipee, New Hampshire 


This treasure chest held in the arms of beaming Mr. Erborn 
W. Wood is full of iced trout the season’s first catch which 
Mr. Wood flies every year to Washington, where it is served 
with butter and parsley, sizzling hot, to the President of the 
United States. The trout are caught, flown, personally pre- 
sented and eaten the same day. They come from Mystery Pond, 
which Mr. Wood owns, said to be New England’s only aqu.tic 
garden and said to be skimmed by New England’s only giass 
bottomed boats. Mystery Pond is interesting to a succession of 
chemists and scientists who ticket it as a “‘kettle-hole”’ of glacial 
origin, small, deep, transparent, fresh, containing undergrowth 
like ocean algae, petrified trees dating from the glacial age 
and incidentally trout which mysteriously clongate in a 
few weeks from three-inch fingerlings to fourteen-inch fish fit 
for a President. 


Falmouth, Massachusetts 


Morgan Dennis claims he doesn’t like dogs and they don't 
like him but he is one of the best known dog-ctchers in the coun- 
try. “Denny” started his career on the Boston Traveler, found 
routine irritating (the editor was always saying, “Denny, you're 
late again’’) and branched out as a free lance. He developed a 
knack for sketching dogs, wrote a book with the inebriated 
title, “Auto by Dography of a Scottie,” went on a vaudeville 
circuit with a Scottie and began to be known, somewhat to his 
confusion, as the Scottie Man. Now Denny paints setters in 
England and terriers in Dublin and has an apartment on Gram- 
. > ercy Park, New York, but spends most of his time in a boat- “I 
Francis C. Ingalls house on Oyster Pond, near Falmouth, where he lived as a boy Morgan Dennis 





Ben Medley 








"Why Don't You See 
MY BEAUTICIAN?” 


... said the Purple Beech 
to the Lombardy Poplar 


“Twice a year he brings two or three of his nice 
young men around, and they do everything a girl 


has to have done to keep looking her best! They trim 
off any straggles of twigs, and spray me with the 
nicest lotions, to protect my leaves. Last year they 
braced me with those steel cables, so I could stand 
up to the wind. And sometimes they give me a stim- 
ulating diet! If you'd only give the master a hint, 
he'd be glad to have them ’tend to you! 











If trees could only talk! 
But — since they can’t — 
we will: If you have a tree, 
take care of it! Let us 
survey your trees; see what 
they need; tell you how 
little expert care costs. 

We want to send you our 
new booklet, “Information, 
Please ...about Trees.” 
Your address? 


Y- AMALIA Inc. 


tberi. 4/4 


BARTS 


567 BOYLSTON ST 


BOSTON. MASS 








BOXLEAF 
JAPANESE HOLLY 


For Hedge 
or Foundation Planting 


Admired by thousands at New York 
World's Fair, where it was chosen 
for its hardiness, its neat, attractive 
appearance. Boxleaf Japanese Holly 
is strong, evergreen, compact — 
ideal for hedge or foundation plant- 
ing. Can be trimmed to dwarf size. 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
OFFER TO YANKEE 
READERS ONLY 


9’’ to 12” plants $1.00 
each. Three plants for 
$2.25. Prices include 


delivery anywhere in 


New England. 


Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries offer a 
complete line of cut flowers, plants, 
hocks and trees. Landscape plan- 
ning without obligation. 








LITTLEFIELD - WYMAN NURSERIES 


423 ADAMS STREET NORTH ABINGTON, MASS 
England for Ff y-Five Years 
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RED LETTER DAY 


(Continued from page 15) 





the participation of colored people in 
the ceremonies, with that lack of tact 
and consideration which, in so many 
marked the era of the 
carpet-bagger and delayed the healing 
of the social wounds of the war. 
In Culpepper, Va., “the day 
observed by two ex-soldiers of the Re- 


| public and the loyal colored people of 
| the place.” 


At Winchester, Va., ‘‘the 


| rebels had predicted that perhaps a 


dozen people would go to the cemetery, 
but there seemed a general determina- 


| tion of the loyal people to show their 


strength and number.” 

More than three years after the close 
of the war, its bitterness was still in the 
hearts of the people, both North and 
South. Memorial Day, begun by procla- 
mation of the victorious Union veterans, 
was to be purely an occasion for honor- 
ing the Union dead. Not until many 
years later did school children learn to 
recite the lines of Francis M. Finch: 

“Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Grey.” 

Memorial Day, also known with 
equal official sanction as Decoration 


was | 


Day, is now a legal holiday in all states | 


excepting Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
North and South Carolina. It is still an 
occasion of somewhat military charac- 
ter. 
special charge of the G.A.R., now 
are conducted under the direction of 
the American Legion post or some 
other veterans’ group. 

But, without direction or planning, 


Cemetery services, for many years | 


the day has gradually assumed a gentler | 


aspect, in many sections of the country, 
such as New England, and has become 
a day of memorial and decoration, not 
only of soldiers’ graves but of family 
graves as well, and the resting place of 
friends. There are many who welcome 
this change in keynote for the day, who 
believe that honor for the dead can be 
expressed without parades and firing 
squads, and only prayer on 
Memorial Day is a prayer for lasting 
peace. 


whose 





OPPORTUNITY TO OBTAIN 
A Junior Counselor or Swimming Instructor 


Young New England Yankee, 17, 
swimming team, musical, can drive 
this summer in camp or resort. 
Work more important than wages. 
experience. 


Box RMJ, 626 Park Square Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


captain varsity 
ar, wants work 
ine personality. 
Previous camp 
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Hardy Rhododendrons and 
Hardy Azaleas for 
Yankee Gardens 


All growing in our Yankee Nurseries at 
Framingham, Massachusetts. All time-tested 
here and proven hardy for Yankee Gardens. 
Plan to visit us soon and see them in our 
fields. 

* 


Plant some of the beautifully-flowered hybrid 
Rhododendrons this spring; distinctive reds, 
white, pinks, and lavenders. 


* 


And also, try a few plants of hardy Azaleas, 
with colors ranging from flame-reds, salmon- 
reds, pinks, white, to delicate orchid. 


* 
All are readily transplanted to your own 


garden. Full of buds and ready to bloom in 
May and June. 





A complete description of these fine 
plants, along with hundreds of other 
hardy ornamental plants, is in- 
cluded in our new 1940 catalog. 


Write us today for your copy 
WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Framingham, Massachusetts 
ON MOTOR ROUTES 9 AND 30 
Telephone, Framingham 6191 
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Let me help you— 


Are you planning a lodge camp 
— indoor or outdoor fireplace 
— swimming pool — septic 
tank — driveway — brook 
dam — or garden layouts for 
your Spring building activity? 


‘Plans “Diagrams 


Instructions 


The best-conceived ideas need expert advice. 
Our unusual service insures success. 17 years of 
professional experience have developed this 
service to assist you. 


Build it 
yourself 


Write now for information about your new project 
or construction problem 
J. ARNOLD OPENSHAW 
Home Planning Engineer 
Box 382 — Newport, Rhode Island 





















Jack & Jill is just for cats and 
it’s just what cats need. Con- 
tains the vitamins and miner- 
als that make fur glossy and 
keep cats healthy an d peppy. 
Packed by famous 40-Fathom 
Fish, Inc., Boston. Only a 
few cents fora large can. Ask 
your grocer or market. 


JACK & JILL 


CAT FoOoD 


100% 


Ocean Fish 




















THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN 


(Continued from page 15) 





you better ceement her after all.” 
Well, I dug her up, and then ceemented 
her. Of course the box was still sound, 
but it would have rotted in time, like I 
said. Ceementin’ costs more in the be- 
ginnin’, but it’s final. You know jest 
how they be. You think you'll have her 
ceemented? Wal, I’m real glad you de- 
cided that way, for it'll be a big comfort 
to you to know she won’t never cave 
in on you. 

I hope the light’s real good in the 
room where you're a-layin’ her out, for 
when I do a good job [I like to show it 
off nice. I'll bring up a lamp, one of 
them boodoor kind, and hitch it to the 
lid. It'll show her off real nice. 

You see this picture in my catalog of 
that young girl? Well, I'll make this 
one look jest as good. Anybody can make 
a young ’un look nice, but it takes a 
master craftsman to make an old one 
look right. Yes, sir, P’ll be real proud of 
this body when folks sees it. Itll be a 
Master Craftsman job. 








THESE WOMEN COULD 
TAKE IT 


(Continued from page 18) 





when provisions turned fetid, water 
rotted, and man after man leaped over- 
board in an insanity of torture. With six 
gaunt skeletons and a half-insane officer 
left, they were driven to eat the flesh of 
the last man who died, and drink his 
blood. They were deliberating the next 
step, the murder of the weakest survivor 
— would Marian prove the weakest? 
when a hollow-eyed watcher wheezed, 
“Sail ho!”’ and rescuers arrived. 

Cannibalism inevitable. 
Grace Atkins, passenger on the brig 
Lady Elsie of Liverpool in 1814, tells her 
revulsion when she first had to choose 
between partaking of a fellow passenger 
or starving. Ten days later she drank 
the blood of her own fiance and was glad 
of the chance. 

Such stories were common talk among 
the wives and daughters of the ocean 
pioneers. Yet they took those awful 
chances deliberately and uncomplain- 
ingly, as part of their simple belief in the 
destiny of woman. Each generation 
must find out for itself that any kind of 
pioneering is a matter of asking no odds 
of fate or sex, and plain nerve to see the 
venture through. 


often was 


New Englands Own 


BLENDED 


AND ROASTED FOR 
NEW ENGLANDERS 


by New England 
Experts! 


For over thirty-five years, La 


Touraine Coffee has been satis- 


fyin’ countless 


particular New 


thousands of 
Englanders. 


There’s something about its richer, finer flavor that gives them 
more genuine pleasure than any other coffee they’ve ever tasted. 


Why not get a pound of La Touraine today and see for yourself 


how much you'll really enjoy it? Your grocer has it in either the 


regular or drip grind. 


i. you are used to the 
ordinary outdoor furniture 
made of wood, you will be 
amazed at the COMFORT and 
pleased with the CONVEN- 
IENCE of the “MAR-NO- 
LAWN” chairs and tables. 
As time goes by you will be 
surprised by their DURABIL- 
ITY and their fine lasting 
finish. The unusually wide 
arms will hold your book or 
your glass. The large wheels 
with their wide tread enable 
you to move from sun to 
shade with hardly any ef- 
fort and do not mark the 
turf upon which they rest. 
The gleaming white enamel 
of their finish contrasts 
beautifully with the green 
of the lawn and, if you want 
other color, they may be 
had unfinished but weather- 
proofed with a coat of oil, 
the best foundation for paint 
of any color you may want. 
For the white chairs there 
are the “MAR-NO-LAWN” 
cushions in a variety of 
colors to give you not ‘only 
contrast but comfort. 


@ The Standard chair is 
illustrated but there is the 
big De Luxe chair as well. 
The Standard table is large 
enough to seat six people 
and the little coffee table is 
just right for tea for two. 








Paine's MAINE FIR 
BALSAM INCENSE 
Everyone appreciates the fresh 
fragrance of Paine’s Maine Fir 
Balsam Incense. Eliminates ob- 


nox) 


Log 
only 


with 46 cones. Ask for catalog 


ous household odors 
Special Offer 


Cabin Burner (as illustrated) 
75c postpaid Complete 





A Reali Log Cabin 
Paine Incense Co. 29% Middle St. Lewiston, Me. 


Tue Stanparp No. | Cua (as illustrated) costs $10.00 at 


the factory in White or Green enamel; unfinished but weather- 
proofed with an oil coat only $8.00. 


1 desc riptive circ ular and the name of your nearest dealer is yours 
for the asking or they can be ordered direct 
from the factory if you wish 


MAR-NO-LAWN, INC. 


Littleton, New Hampshire 


* WINDJAMMER CRUISES 


* A Vacation of Adventure Under Seil 
Aboard an Old-Time 
* YANKEE SCHOONER 
Cruising Along the Coast of Maine 
One Week $38 Two Weeks $70 
HK Capt. Frank Swift, Box 57, Camden, Maine 
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BOSTON’S 


Newest and Largest 
Apartment Hotel 





The Myles Standish-A correct ad- 
dress in Boston—and not expensive. 
Unusually well appointed suites of 
one to five rooms, furnished or not, 


each with convenient kitchenette. 
Complete hotel service is available, 
providing every comfort of a private 
home with none of its responsibil- 
ities. Kitchenette Suites from $5.50. 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates. 


Guest Rooms from $3 Single, $4 Double 


The Myles Standish 


BAY STATE ROAD & BEACON ST. 
At Kenmore Square, Boston 
A Few Minutes from Downtown 
Nordblom Management 








Attic & 


‘Barns 


SMUGGLERS’ 
NOTCH, VT. 


Guest apartment, 
luxurious furnished 
quarters. Allic & 
Barn — Dormitories 
with showers and 
toilets. Forks House 
Cottage — Accommo 
dates six, comforts, bath 


American “Plans 






Stowe 4-15 








Dee-licious! 


A New Kind of Corn 
In CORN HEARTS, a new kind 
of corn, the chewey, indigestible 
kernel skins have been removed 
Better, fuller flavor, greater food 
value, easy to digest Recom 
mended by physicians 
H. C. Baxter & Bro. 
Brunswick, Me. 

If your grocer hasn't Baxter's order 
by mail from Carleton R. Mills, 
Box M, Fryeburg, Me. Price List 
on request 











MAPLE SYRUP 


Not a Blend, but the Pure Syrup. Direct from 


the Green Mountains, $2.75 a Gallon. 
Maple Sugar prices will be given on request. 
DeWITT MAPLE CO. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


or DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INTENSIVE ONE-YEAR COURSES 














@ Domestic Science: Graduates qualify for positions 
as dietitians, tea room managers, and fo demon- 
strators. Clothing: Practical training in costume 
design, prof ing, pattern drafting, 
tailoring, —s Ae — Effective Place- 
ment rs. Frederick S. elyea, Prin. 
Y.W.C.A., 45 Berkeley St., Boston. 
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[ RUN AN ANTIQUE SHOP 





(Continued from page 27) 


me same’s they had th’ others. Good 
woman Marthy wuz, too, but kinda 
liked t? rub it in— and then she died. 


The last words she said t? me wuz ‘Well, 
John, those stools can be used now, but 


not th’ way I planned! Had t’ joke 
right up t’ th’ last, Marthy did. 
“Course that wuz years ago, but I’m 


keepin’ ’em till they can be used fr me. 
After that I don’t care s’ much, fr I 
c’n tell Marthy they served their pur- 
pose. Ill feel I kinda kept faith, as it 
were.” 

At last I 
I’ve 


out — but 
those stools. 


gave up —or 
always remembered 
Maybe some day I’ll go back and find a 
grandchild living there then Grand- 
ma’ll come back into the picture. 

But my saddest experience happened 
just recently. 

All my life I’ve wanted a green de- 
canter of three mould contact glass, like 
the one in the library of a Greenfield 
doctor. 

It was almost an obsession with me 
and two months ago I found it. I had 
been invited to the home of an acquaint- 
ance and as I rose to go, I saw it ona 
table in the hall. After much swallowing 
I managed to ask my hostess about it. 

*‘Why no,” she answered. “‘I wouldn’t 
sell it. You see it ¥s 

“Yes, I know!” I interrupted wildly. 
“It was Grandma’s! But haven’t you 
something else that belonged to her? If 
she were alive wouldn’t she rather you 
had the money than the bottle? It will 
probably get broken!” 

When at last I ran out of breath my 
hostess remarked mildly, 
about to say that you could ask Grandma 
about it. She’s down at the White Owl.” 

I must have shown my astonishment. 
The White Owl is fifty miles away and 
the brightest night spot in a city not 
noted for its dimness. 

“Oh, yes, she’s down there with a new 
boy friend, but she'll be back 
time. Do you want to wait?” 

“Pll say I do!” I gurgled and sat 
down facing the table to make sure no 
one broke in and stole that decanter. In 
spite of my vigilance, I must have dozed 
off, for the next thing I knew it was three 
o’clock and Grandma was just coming 
in. Smiling and youthful in a gay velvet 
cocktail gown, over what appeared to 
be a Schiaparelli corset, Grandma in 
person stood there laughing with the 
boy friend. I stammered my wants. 

“What that old thing?” scoffed 


“I was only 


some 
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Furniture Reproductions 





Warehouses and Showrooms 


Readin g Massachusetts 





NAGARDA~ 4 Farm Camp 


LISBON, MAINE (Open the Year Round) 
Home, camp and farm in one happy project for 20 
children 4 to 12 yrs. Flexible program adjusted to 
individual needs. Cabins, councilors, farm animals — 
including pony, interesting activities. 2 mountain 
climbs for oldest boys. Home care and supervision. 

ate reasonable. Address Ethel W. Wagg, 133 
Hawthorne St., Malden, Mass., or Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert A. Wagg, Lisbon, Maine. 








COLLINS’ HULLED CORN 


Real Old-fashioned New England Hulled Corn 
In Enameled-lined cans All cooked Ready to 
Serve — 12 pt. cans: $1.20 12 thirty oz. cans: 
$2.15. p.p.p. Ask your grocer first 
@ For Economy: Dry Hulled Corn in 6 oz 
Each pkg. makes 1 qt. when cooked 
$1.00 p.p.p. 


COLLINS’ HULLED CORN Co. 


Pkgs. — 
9 pkgs.: 








500 Harvard Street Lancaster, Mass. 


PAPER YOUR WALLS 


Lioyd’s Wallpapers will make the rooms of your 
home more cheerful. Experience the joy of color- 
ful warmth of wallpapers and you will never 
return to the dingy cold of plain walls 
INSPECTION INVITED 


lo VA LOINC. 





NEW YORK — 
CHICAGO 


ea 


PEPPER 


” pepper 
Slade’s 


Sha de's 


» use “W shite 
full wl of black specks. 


is white. 









Here is an old New England 
school that has successfully 
corrected speech defects for 
over 70 years. 

Write for Free booklet 
Samuel Y. Robbins, Director 





BOSTON STAMMERERS’ INST. 
| 419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
Grandma. “You can have it!” and 


with a quick movement she grabbed 
the green decanter and thrust it into my 
nerveless fingers. 

I could feel myself sway the bot- 
tom dropped out of my world and the 
decanter also dropped to the stone 
floor of the entrance hall. I’m glad | 
didn’t hear it land — mercifully I had 
fainted. 














Seminars in Book-Handling 


as conducted by Katharine Lord of Nan- 
tucket offer a unique opportunity for boys 
and girls interested in learning book-shop 
procedure. The chance of a lifetime, we 
should say, for youngsters to absorb some 
mighty practical knowledge and enjoy a 
pleasant summer at the same time. 


New England's Finest Musical Program* 


YANKEE is coOperating every weekday 
from 2:30 to 
in an exceptionally fine 


afternoon from 2:00 to 3:00 
3:30 on Saturday 


program of symphonic music over Station 
WCOP, Boston (1120 kc.), called “Radio 
Orchestra Hall,” under the able direction 
of that station’s musical director, Morton 


Blender. 


Included regularly are works by such well- 
known orchestras as the Chicago, under 
Frederick Stock; the Minneapolis, under 
Mitropoulos, and Boston’s own, 
under Dr. Serge Koussevitsky, in programs 


Dimitri 


connoisseurs recognize as embodying “the 


better things in music.” 


“Radio Orchestra Hall” is music at 
thrilling best. YANKEE is proud to play its 
small réle in helping to keep it that way. 

Morton Blender will appreciate your com- 
ments on the program. Address him in care 
of YANKEE, or at Station WCOP, Boston. 


Dear Y ANKEE: 


Was much interested in your 
“Frozen Death” by Robert Wilson, in April 


issue. 


Why wouldn’t that be a good way to treat 
prisoners, freeze them up all winter? We 
could cut half the expense for heat, light, 
and food for four months in the winter as 
well. Clothing costs lots of money. And be- 
sides the story says “‘they were refreshed” by 
the long winter sleep. It might cure crim- 
inals and make good men and women of 


> 


them — ain’t it worth trying! 


Sincerely, 


H. D. H. 


* So called by many who write to WCOP daily. 
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Oldest House in the United States is at Greenwich, 
Connecticut, it was brought from England and 


rebuilt here 








ACH 


in NEW HAMPSHIRE 





of the community. 
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THE FOLDING DOOR FRANKLIN 


Provides more heat and all the 
cheer of an open fireplace 
SEND FOR CATALOG Y 


PORTLAND STOVE FOUNDRY CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 





Scituate. Massachusetts 


An attractive home sets on an acre of land which is 
divided into five lots, the house and two-car garage 
setting on one corner lot. The land is attractively 
landscaped and has a large frontage on two streets 
It overlooks the harbor and the ocean. An eight-room 
house is in excellent condition, has a large screened-in 
porch on three sides, is newly and comfortably fur- 
nished, and is usable year round. It is a combination 
of country and seashore. The property was developed 
with no thought of selling and is priced for a person 
appreciating location and comfort 


JOHN F. MURPHY 


35 Congress St., Boston, Mass. Tel. LAF 1616 








Don Frankel’s 


GAG-AND-JOKE BOOK 


Filled with new, hilarions humor, 
Yankee flavored. New gags, new jokes, 
new comedies. Fun from beginning to 


end. Only 13¢ a copy. 


Don Frankel’s Publishing Co. 


Dept. Y 3623 Dickens, Chicago 














DO US A FAVOR? 


Just conjure up in your mind YOUR ideal of 
a perfect vacation ... Then write for your 
FREE “Autobiography of a Modern Old 
Lady”, Holiday House, R. F. D. 4, Laconia, 
New Hampshire, and see for yourself that this 
és what you've been dreaming of. Christian 
clientele. A unique, charmingly different Inn. 









OU are invited to come to a beautiful New England seashore region 
are beautiful houses and gardens fragrant with flowers and shrubs. The beach 
club, the golf club, the comfortable hotels, the winding drives, the white sands, 
the waves dashing against the rocky headlands, amusements especially provided 
for young children, musical and dramatic events 
restfulness and true recreation. Rye Beach has established zoning for the protection 


For information write 


Rye Beach Commissioners, Rye Beach, New Hampshire 





There 


all contribute to a summer of 
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BY YANKEES FOR YANKEES 


Write Dept. Y, SOUTH CHATHAM, 





IS 
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Want to spend your vacation at a camp fk 
in a real Yankee Homestead twenty-five 


Without losing character, this camp has been 
kept up-to-date. The old homestead provides 
central dining facilities and a few rooms. Cab 
ins, nestled in a century old pine grove, give pri- 
vacy and comfort with all modern conveniences 
Recreation facilities bring back the joy of living 


munded 
years 


N. H. 

























NFORMAL 


tains — tennis, gor, 
sunning by 
moonlight 
lass terrace. 
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majestic grandeur of the 


erent and on 
the Skimobile. 


Cranmore Mountain 


SKIMOBILE 


NORTH CONWAY, N. 
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LUXURY 


IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 


scraping moun- 
Cool valleys ant shYrseback riding. 
the Inn's Pie luxurious 
mmer more 
delightful 


Cate — 
YES THE il 


RUNS ALL SUMMER 


,_ Ride to the top of Mt. Cr 
in the unique Skimobile while the 


ountains unfolds before you. En- 
joy lunch in the rustic lodge at the 
top, Or picnic in the shade of mo 
tain pines. There's something diff- 
ew every time you ride 


| 


pool 


- NWAY, N. H. 
NORTH COM rated Booklet 
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Spend Your Vacation 
in the Mountains 


of New England 








Quiet leisure or active sports of 
all kinds, magnificent scenery. 
=~ Mountain climbing, fishing. 


= 
-—— 





Safe lake for bathing, boating, 
canoeing, all water sports. 
Good roads, interesting trips. 





Stable of fine Kentucky hhavees. 
Excellent 18-hole golf course. 
Tennis courts. Music, dancing. 





At the foothills of Green and 
White Mountains, on U. S. 
Route 5, up Connecticut River. 
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100 modern rooms with baths. 


Booklet. 
William P. Lyle, Manager 


LAKE MOREY INN 
and Bungalows | 
FAIRLEE © VERMONT 


She 


Moderate rates. 

















CRESTWOOD 
At Rutland 


Residential Section Own Private Park 
The Gay Nineties Inn opie to 
Motorists, Vacationists and Sportsmen 
Golf Riding Tennis Lawn Games 
Good Food — Attractive and Comfortable Rooms 
Booklet American and European Plan 
Open Late June to Late October 
In the Green Mountains 


RUTLAND, VERMONT 
Vermont's Vacation Hub 
E. J. Greenwood, Manager | 
“SR eR 
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Buy and Occupy 
Two 
VERMONT HOMESTEADS 


One old, one new, are ready 

or tenants 
At $3800, Century-old farm- 
house restored this year. Eight 
rooms, porch, fireplace, large 
barn, chicken house, 1500-ft. 
elevation, 50-mile view, brook, 
25 acres. 





At $6800, Cape Cod reproduction, brand new, six 
rooms, 2 baths, porch, garage, telephone, electricity, 
brook, sugar bush, magnificent view, about 25 acres. 
Other Vermont dwellings, $1500 to $30,000. Send 
for catalog. Realty Associates, Inc., 117 Main St., 
Brattleboro, Vermont, or Hazel B. McTighe, Mer., 
Dummerston, Vermont. 








No Radio in Any Room! 
LULL BROOK INN 


Hartland-4-Corners, Vermont 
A small Farm-Inn three miles from the main road. 
Riding, hiking, loafing — just right. Fishing, 
brook bathing. Country cooking. The cost is small. 
Family parties especially welcome 
Host: Herbert G. Ogden 
R.F.D. No. 1, Windsor, Vt. Tel.: Hartland 33-3 
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Maple Sugar 102 Years Old 


In default of evidence to the contrary 
(which we anticipate will promptly be forth- 
coming on publication of this note), we give 
you “the oldest maple sugar in the world 
which can still be eaten.”” The bit we saw 
and tasted is in the possession of E. A. Coe of 
West Burke, Vermont. According to local 


| authorities, this sugar was made in April, 


1837, by Mr. Coe’s great-uncle, Oliver Coe. 


Other inhabitants of West Burke are said to 


possess quantities of this same lot of sugar. 
We can testify that this century-old sugar 


seems to have lost none of the distinctive 


flavor which through the years has made 
Vermont maple products famous. 


Poetry 


this month includes the American Poetry Maga- 
zine, official organ of the American Literary 
Association. One New England writer, 
namely Harry W. Nelson of Connecticut, 
appears along with 32 other selections. 





Pioneering 


in the metropolitan daily newspaper field is 
Hartford’s News Daily, which made its first 
appearance March 4th, last. It uses a litho- 
graphic manufacturing process — the final 
turn from the huge Webendorfer press being 
shown above. Budgeted for 10,000 circula- 
tion at 5¢ a copy, publishers state after 18 
days of operation that 8,000 is in sight by 
May day. Advertising volume had dropped 
from 22 columns, March 4th, to less than 3 
columns Saturday, March 18th. Francis G. 
Smith, Jr., Secretary of News Daily, former 
editor of Time, looks for a “long slow fight 
ahead.” 


Two Independence Days 


are celebrated by Rhode Island, her special 
State Independence Day and July 4th. 
The former, because on May 4, 1776, its 


| colonial residents got the jump on the rest of 


the colonists and thumbed their collective 





HILLCROFT INN 


and 


The Cellar Cocktail Room 
YORK HARBOR, MAINE 








@ Steak Chicken, | Lobster Dinners — 
Our $pecial Ity. 


@ Room Rates Available on Request. 
Mrs. Florence Smith, Proprietor 





BAYSIDE LODGE 


Mr. ano Mas. Hosarr S. Brake 
HARBORSIDE, MAINE 
ON BEAUTIFUL PENOBSCOT BAY 
An exceptional place for rest and recreation. Clam 
bake picnics among the islands, sail and motor boat 
trips are arranged daily. Bathing, hiking, games and 
motor drives to Bar Harbor and other points of in- 


terest afford extra pleasure. Four generations of the 
Blake family have received summer guests. 


Excellent Home Cooking 
All Modern Improvements 
Best References Given — Booklet on Request 
Rates: $15.00—$23.00 per week 


Season — June 15-Ocrt. 1 














MAYFLOWER 


ON THE SEA 


Martin Point, Friendship, Maine 


| \¥ One of Maine's finest Colo- 










nial inns. Location unequalled 

for natural scenic grandeur 

Directly on water. Highly in- 

vigorating air, always cool. 

Unusual food. Refined, restric- 

ted clientele. Reservations 
require 





Write for Illustrated Folders 








REAL FISHING! 
Modern cottages — Delicious 
. Meals. Summer vacation di- 
versions for all the family. / 
BASS FLY FISHING <7 
FROM JUNE Ist P 
Selected Clientele 
~@ $31.50 weekly @ Booklet 


<> . 
HILLSIDE. CAMP CLUB sox 47- . 47-7 BELGRADE LAKES, (MAINE 











MAYNARD’S-IN-MAINE 


22nd Season — Open May 1 to Nov. 15. Center of 
the Moosehead Lake Region. For the fisherman, 
hunter, vacationist, or the tired businessman or 
woman. Drive to the best fishing grounds in the state. 
Fish in rivers or lakes. Rates as low as $4 per day. 
Booklet on request. 
waleae H. MAYNARD, Prop. 
ockwood, Maine 








RANGELEY TAVERN 


RANGELEY, MAINE 
@ Delicious food, the best of beds; moderate rates — 
uced during June and July. 
@ American or European Plan. 
Ray L. Lisherness, Manager 


Box 105A Rangeley, Maine 
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BOX 1010 






Maine’s ideal vacationland in a country of wonderful beaches 
and a picturesque rock-bound coast. Swimming, sailing, fish- 
ing... rolling golf courses . .. four municipal tennis courts 
.. . two shuffleboards. 


Every Summer Sport 


SUPERB MODERN HOTELS 
SUMMER COTTAGES TO RENT 


For FREE Booklet, write 


KENNEBUNKPORT INFORMATION BUREAU 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 


KENNEBUNKPORT 
CAPE PORPOISE 
GOOSE ROCKS BEACH 











WENTWORTH 


Kennebunk Beach, Maine 


A Homelike, comfortable and moderate priced 
hotel, planned for people who are in search of a 
real vacation 


Write for booklet and rates to 
Warren K. Wentworth, Prop 








THE ARUNDEL 


Kennebunkport, Maine 





e 4 : 
MAY ¢ 4 a 
Va ro * mata 
(a fe 
Suggesting an old English inn, home-like and 
cheerful, for people of refinement — at moderate 


rates Restricted clientele 


MISS ELIZABETH SHANNON 








Ghbe GREEN HERON INN 
KENNEBUNKPORT, MAINE 
@ Small, quiet, moderately priced 


@ Specializing in fresh vegetables and 
fruits 


Write for New Booklet and Rates 











noses at George III, declaring their separa- 
tion from the mother country. 

It was not until May 29, 1790, three years 
after the other colonists, however, that 
Rhode Island consented to ratify the Federal 
Constitution. In those three years resent- 
ment was strong against ““Rogue’s Island”’ as 
and one 
Southern gentleman offered his slaves “to 
help shovel it into the Atlantic Ocean.” 
Nothing came of the proposition. 


the “otherwise minded colony,” 





Blood Worms Mean Big 


Business in a small way is starting this 
time of year. The first shipment ought to be 
coming down anytime now from Maine for 
distribution as bait to salt water fishermen. 
The worms, if you don’t know them, are 
about a foot long and bring from one to 
three cents a piece. The demand is said to be 
unlimited. 





The 


NARRAGANSETT 


BY « THE « SEA 





V ACATION will be most enjoy- 

able at this excellent Maine 
seashore hotel — write for illus- 
trated folder and rates. 











‘KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 














HILLCREST 
INN ang COTTAGES 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 


Own a ut overlooking Perkins Cove and the 
whole Ogunquit Bay. Quiet and homelike, 
surrounded by pines. A library of two thou- 
sand volumes. We serve all fresh vegetables; 
the sea food is brought in at the Cove a few 
steps away. Adjacent to the Golf Club and 
the Artist Colony. Cottages from $200 to 
$500 for the season. Restricted clientele. 








Moderate rates. 


For booklet and rates, address 
GEORGE D. WEARE, Proprietor 
OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
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SAILING 


on 
PENOBSCOT BAY 


"THIRTY-TWO years ago Captain and 


Mrs. Maurice L. Gray began “taking 
summer boarders” at Baycrest. Some of these 
first “rusticators” are still coming. This 
unique colony of cottages is on a bluff 
overlooking Penobscot Bay between his- 
toric Castine and the open sea. It preserves 
unspoiled the atmosphere of the Maine coast 
village of clipper-ship days. 

The central dining room serves vegetables 
from the farm and freshly-caught sea food. 
Typically “down east” are the baked beans, 
clam chowders, doughnuts, and blueberry 
pies. 

Captain Gray geile de guests in the 57-foot 
schooner Grayling, often for a picnic to one 
of the wooded islands down the bay, some- 
times for an all-day trip to catch rock cod 
on the fishing grounds seaward of Mt. 
Desert Island. 

The rates are moderate and the clientele 
Christian. 


Season — June to October 


Address MRS. MAURICE L. GRAY 
Baycrest, Harborside, Maine 














HORSESHOE CREEK CAMP 
BOYS AND GIRLS 3 TO 9 YEARS 


Beautifully ne =~ on Cape Rosier on Penobscot Bay, Maine. 
Life is simple. Swimming, craft work, ing, etc make a happy 
wholesome summer. Full or part time campers. Personal pro- 
fessional supervision. 

WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 


Margarette W. Lutz, B.S., Bangor High School, Bangor, Me, 











> Located on beautiful Gooch’s Beach 
P Hotel Modernized Throughout 
> Bath Houses on Our Own Beach 
For Booklet and Rates Apply to 
MRS. ADELAIDE DAY, 


Manager 








* 18th Annual Edition « 


WHERE TO SHOP 
and WHERE TO STOP in 
Boston and Along 
New England Motor Trails 
A guide to recommended inns, 
tearooms, shops, and services 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
WOMEN’S CITY CLUB OF BOSTON 
Send 25¢ in coin to the Editor 


Women’s Crry Crus, 39 and 40 Beacon Street 
Boston, MAssacHUSETTS 
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We Predict 


that you’re going to enjoy Dionis Coffin 
Riggs’ From Off Island, Whittlesey House, 
$2.75. It’s one of those rare bits of por- 
traiture which interestingly describes a New 
England family on Martha’s Vineyard, and 
the trials and tribulations of an Australian 
girl who marries Captain James Cleaveland 
from West Tisbury. We are most enthusiastic 
about it because we know that it is a most 
accurate description of a very charming 


New England village and what goes on 
there. 
Captain Henry, Daniel Cleaveland, 


Mother Cleaveland, and last, but by no 
means least, Mary Carlin, come to life for 
all those who know and love the sea-going 
era of New England. 

Perhaps this comment sounds a bit posi- 
tive. Well, we hope it does, for we’re in a 
position to give a pretty good opinion on the 
authenticity of this book. You see, Mary 
Carlin happens to be our great-aunt, and 
Daniel Cleaveland, our grandfather. 


R. F. 
Storm Warnings for May 
*““Ne’er cast a clout 
Till May be out.” 


“Who has a big log, let him keep it for 
May.” 





= once in a while a smart 


New England manufacturer gets out some- 
thing not only but interesting to 
YANKEE. 

The Bird folks down in Walpole are just 
putting out a rug that we think a lot of our 
readers will be mighty glad to have in mind 
when they are looking for new decorations 
for their homes this summer. 

As the cut shows, it is a picture map of the 
New England Vacationland against a charm- 
ing background of sports and recreation 
figures done in sampler style. Practical as it 
is beautiful — a damp cloth cleans it. 

We've seen this rug and think it’s just 
grand, and if you are interested just drop us 
a postcard, and we can tell you more about 
it and the name of the dealer nearest your 
summer home. 


new 

















For the famous Springtime 

season by the sea. . . a cheer- j 
ful change to new scenes, : 

new pastimes. Sun decks over 



































the Boardwalk... roller- ’ 
_s . Se ‘ 
chairing . . . cycling, beach 
riding, golf. ..sea water 
baths . . . delicious cuisine. 
ATTRACTIVE ' 
SPRING RATES 
American and European Plans 
WALTER J. BUZBY, INC. 
and 
COTTAGES 
Thirty Miles at SeamNantucket Island 
On a bluff, overlooking the ocean. Warm, superb 
bathing, golf, tennis, riding, sailing. Tub and 
showers with most every room. 
Deticious Meats String Ensemeue 
ROOMS and MEALS, from $6 
Also, 6- and 8-room non-housekeeping cottages ? 
with two and three baths, ideal for fam 
Restricted Clientele 
Antnurn A. Jeti, Manager, Nantucket, Mass. 
HIGHLAND HOUSE 
Cc . Vacation Home Many 
SPOR! $12 to $20 weekly 
‘COLONIAL MANSION 
Colonial charm, modern comforts. Private 
baths. $18 to $25 weekly 
All rates include meals. Tasty New Eng 
land Cooking. Folder. Restricted. Mrs. 
E. Thompson, Durham, N. H. Both located 
on Lamprey River. 
“MOUNTAIN PASTURES” 
An Old-Time Home Off the Beaten Track 
We would like a few outdoor people to visit with us 
around our open fires and enjoy our comfortable beds 
and good food. Rates on application ; 
MRS. R. I. DERBY, Owner 
P. O. Box 272 Lee, Massachusetts 
YANKEE — December, 1936 — January, 
1937— August, 1937-——November, 1937 
and August, 1938. 
P. WORCESTER, Circulation Dept. 
YANKEE, INC., DUBLIN, N. H. 
. 

















May 2nd, 3rd, and 4th 


are the dates set this year for the Vermont 
Music Festival to be held in Burlington. 
Last the three-day event attracted 
2,500 high school musicians, representing 68 
educational institutions, while a chorus of 
699 voices, an orchestra of 182 instruments 


year 


and a band of 221 players featured the 
event. 


The Dad Vail Regatta — 


one of the season’s biggest rowing events in 
New is coming to Springfield, 
Massachusetts, May 18th. 
vival of college rowing in a city that has long 
‘grandest of all sports.”” A group 
headed by Dr. Chester S. 
American 


England 
This means a re- 


missed the ‘ 
of sportsmen 
McGown, 
tional College, will sponsor the event. Crews 
representing A.I.C., Boston College, Dart- 
mout, Williams, Rutgers, Rollins of Flor- 
ida, Richmond, Manhattan, William and 
Mary, Marietta, and possibly others will 
compete in varsity, 


president of Interna- 


freshman and jayvee 


races. 





St. Germain 


Jim Nesworthy, rowing coach at Ameri- 
can International College, Spring field, 


Mass. 


Between the years 1850 and 1870 Spring- 
field was the acknowledged rowing center of 
the 
Connecticut justly famous. 


fine courses on the 
There 


the country three 


may be 
those present for the coming regatta who will 
remember the 
1873, when no less than ten college crews 
line up. Of those colleges taking part Dart- 
mouth and Williams will alone be 
sented on May 18 this year. 


A House for the Weekends 


by Virginia Kirkus (Little, 
pany, Boston, 
we are willing to go out with a full-length 
recommendation. Any book, which can give 
the right answers to a hotel manager in 
Boston troubled with pigeons, to a worried 


great rowing spectacle in 


repre- 


Brown & Com- 


$2.50) is one book on which 


New Hampshire native (worried about her 
book cases), and to a busy doctor without 
meaning to — is a good book. Good because 


right answers are but good 


always good, 


because it 


obviously is larger and more 
comprehensive than the subject matter 
would ordinarily allow (you know, the old 


idea about a good book about a limited sub- 
ject being really good only when it interests 
everyone). 

Not that this book does deal with a lim- 
ited subject. To the contrary, encyclopedias 
wouldn’t cover it; your 
house. No, the point is Virginia Kirkus has at 
time 
hopeful book buyer is constantly looking for 


namely, weekend 


some in her life learned that the ever 
good, honest, factual material that will stand 
up in the face of a reader’s own hard earned 
experience. 

Get this book whether you own a weekend 
house or not. Get it if you live in any kind of 


a house at all. It’s a truly valuable contribu- 


tion in this day and age of too little time for 
facts. 

Good Enough 

for the Ford Hour and numerous other 


Ballad jor 
recently recorded for 
Paul Robeson. 


records by Victor it seems to us that a closet 


tributes is the Americans, by John 


R.C.A. 


In these two 


Latouche, by 


the famous bass, 
approach to what it is to be American has 


been made than has theretofore been ac- 
complished by either the moving picture or 
the printed word which is saying some- 
thing for a medium many predicted the 
radio would kill. 

Other pleasing Victor releases of late are 
Alice Blue Gown, The 7 


bered respectively 26543 and B-10654. 


apanese Sandman, num- 


Opening Dates 


of the popular Flume Reservation in Fran- 


conia, N. H., are announced by C. T. Bod- 
well, Director, as follows 

Flume Gorge May 12 
Flume Gift Shop and Tea Room May 19 
Profile Shelter Gift Shop May 26 
Echo Lake Coffee Shop June 9 
Boulder Cabin Gift Shop June 9 
Lafayette Lodge and Campground . June 23 
Lost River May 26 


Summer Theatre News 


and activities will be covered this season in 
YANKEE by John Riley, 
Leisure Magazine, and present organizer of a 


former editor of 


syndicated weekly program to be distributed 
to audiences by a selected group of summer 
theatres from mid-June to mid-September. 

Mr. Riley’s first article will appear 
month. 


next 


“Apropos of the Couplet 


on Red Flannels in your March number,” 
Mr. John G. 


Massachusetts, “how about this one? 
A school superintendent emphasized, ina 


writes Faxon of Fitchburg, 


talk to beginners in teaching, that the man- 
ner of dressing was important in so far as it 
had effect upon the 
‘ Avoid alike dressing and undressing,’ 


impression a teacher 
made. 
he said. 

‘In the usual question period which fol- 
lowed, a young hopeful perhaps affected by 
the severity of the winter and not intending 


<> Cometo... 


OAK BLUFFS ° 


’ 
on MARTHA’S VINEYARD— 
The Vacation Isle 
New England's Finest 
Seashore Resort. Average 
Water Temperature 72° — 
Surf and Deep Sea Fishing — 
> Riding, Boating, among 5 
the Varied’ R Recreations — 
Constant Ocean Breezes. 
MODERN HOTELS, INNS, 
OTTAGES 
For yet and Detailed 
Information wriie:4 «4 


INFORMATION BUREAU, SS 
DEPT. D ae 


© OAK BLUFFS, MASS. = 








CAMP WINNAKEE ... 


( Thrilling and joyous vacationfor eight weeksin the 
/ Green Mountains. Beautiful Vermont lake. All 
) land and water sports. Canoe and mountain trips 
Tennis, archery, riflery, fencing, riding, music 
/ French, dramatics, tutoring. Good food, artesian 
) well, modern sanitation. Christian boys 5-19, 
season $250. Mr. and Mrs. Avery C. Bacon, 
/ Monroe High School, Rochester, N. Y. 








THE REAL OLD CAPE COD 


Spend some delightful summer weeks at Boundbrook 
Cottage, a private guest home in Wellfleet. Private 
beach, sailing, surf casting, nearby golf course 
barbecues on the beach. Comfortable rooms, delicious 
home cooking. Cape Cod at its best. Open May to 
October. For further information and rates write Mr 
and Mrs. F. H. Remick, Wellfleet, Mass 








GENUINE CAPE COD... 


The CONSODINI 


HOUSE quaint, rambling 
charming as genuinely “Cape Cod" as the deep-sea 
Captains whose homes are in Brewster. Winding 


paths, beautiful tall trees and antique shops add to the 
attractiveness of this old New England town. Near 
Cape movies, golf and bathing beach 
Running water in every room. Home cooking. From 
$5 daily, with meals. Open all year 


CONSODINE HOUSE fioytc 


BREWSTER CAPE COD MASSACHUSETTS 


Playhouse 














HIGH BREWSTER = Cape Cod 


Herring (some tolks call ‘em “alewives 
in the mill stream so thick you can catch ‘em with 
your bare hands. We'll cook ‘em for your luncheon if 
Herring roe is delicious, better than shad 
roe most folks sav. Off-season rate from $5.00 daily 
American Plan. Write, Frank and Mary Cleverley 
High Brewster, West Brewster, Mass.; or telephone 
Brewster 59 


are running 


you ask us 








The Elm Arch Inn 


Rooms with Bath 
All Rooms equipped with Running W ater 
For Attractive Booklet and Rates write: 


A. B. RICHARDSON 
Elm Arch Way, Falmouth, Mass. 











asked any virtue 


Instantly 
‘Nothing else but! 


be facetious, ‘Is there 


in red flannels?’ responded the 


speaker: 
Bowling Fans Will Trek 


to the Sixth Annual New England Tourney, 
which will be held at the Recreation Center 
Alleys at Massachusetts, from 
May 10th May 18th. Singles, 
doubles and team events decide the 
titles. (See “Duck Toughest,” 
YANKEE, November, 


Lawrence, 
through 
will 
Pins Are 
1939.) 
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a 
the ent ymentl 


of your visit to New York 


Stay at The Biltmore 


Guest rooms are spacious, lux- 
uriously appointed; dining 
rooms, of highest quality; 
service skilled, courteous; lo- 
cation, most convenient; the 
atmosphere one of distin- 
guished, home-like charm. 
Single Rooms, $5.00 up 
Double Rooms, $7.00 up 
With Twin Beds, $8.00 up 
THE BOWMAN ROOM 


for Dancing and Entertainment 
at Dinner and Supper 


THE 


BILTMORE 


Javid B. Mulligan, Preside 


MADISON AVE. AT 43RD ST., N. Y 





Direct elevator and stairway 
connections with Grand Central 





Wi 


x 
AMONG THE WORLD’S 
FIRST HALF DOZEN 


HOTELS 


the BELLEVUE stands as 
a model of true hospitality 
combined with unsurpassed 
service and management 
. at reasonable rates. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
SR LEA EET ES 









New England Headquarters 


in New York 


the SHERRY 


VETER LAND 


“Where the Park Begins” 
59TH STREET & 5TH AVENUE 


Rooms...Suites...Tower Apartments. Overnight 
or longer stays. Write for rates and details. 
EUGENE VOIT, Manager 
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POLITICS and 
TAVERN KEEPERS 


Niw York is a big place. 
Its very size awes us and its political 
machinery at times has us wondering 
whether it is man or beast or a Franken- 
stein that runs it. But size shouldn’t awe 
us. After all, underneath is still the same 
foundation that we’ll find elsewhere — 
five- to six-foot human beings just trying 
to get out of, and to add to, life all the 
fun and interest there is. 
And just to show you how it is, here 


we find James A. McCarthy, Executive | 
Secretary and Labor Manager of the 


powerful Hotel Association of New York 
City, addressing last month the equally 
powerful and aggressive Amsterdam 
Democratic Club of that city — and 
guess what the discussion centered 
around? 

Nothing less than the fact that the 
first hotel constructed in Boston was the 
old Exchange Coffee House . . . and 
that one of America’s earliest hotels was 
the Tremont House, opened in 1829: at 
which Daniel Webster was the main 
speaker — the first hotel to have clerks 
who devoted their entire time to room- 
ing of guests — the first hotel to have 
locks on every hotel room. 

Discussion went on with plans of the 
New York tavern keepers for accom- 
modating World’s Fair guests this year, 
with prices to fit every purse, to succu- 
lent American hotel menus, and the im- 
portant part hotels play in the life of 
America today . . . those in New York 
alone paying in taxes the entire cost of 
the budgets of five Borough presidents, 
and, in addition, a sizable proportion of 





important city departments such as | 


Sanitation, Health, and Hospital. 

Just the old tavern and tavern-keeper 
idea all over again, only on a larger 
scale, occupying a prominent place in a 


community — accepting that responsi- | 


bility with grace and humility — and 
well liked for it. 





Influential New England Group 


IS INTERESTED IN SPONSORING 
HOBBY INSTRUCTION 


During coming winter (at various localities in New 
England) for all ages. Each school will be in full 
charge of local imported or resident teacher, much 
as ski schools are now, but hobbies may range from 
photography to basket weaving rom painting to 
cabinet making — instrument study and plumbing. 
This group wants to hear now from anyone qualified 
to act as instructor of any one group — either part 
time or full. Reply — with full details as to your 
qualifications as to hobby and your ability to teach 
it. 
Box 121Y, Yankee, Inc., Dublin, N. H. 


All Replies Confidential 
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CENTRAL STATION 


600 outside rooms, private bath, 
tub and shower, Colonial Maple 
furniture, Venetian Blinds, and 
beds with innerspring mattresses, 


SINGLE with BATH from 
DOUBLE with BATH from $3 $ 


Also weekly and monthly rates 
Air-conditioned Restaurant & 
Bar. Luncheon from 50¢ - Dinner from 70¢ 
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FIELD POINT ROAD 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


KENT HOUSE 


Forty-two minutes from Grand Central. A 
country home away Tasteful 
rooms overlooking the Sound. Fine food and 


beautiful surroundings. 


from home. 


} Epwarp C, Foce 


Tel. Greenwich 500 














Cocktail Lounge 











T 


Stratfield Hotel 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


“The Comfort Center of New England” 
ROOMS from $3.00 


E. G. E1senman, Manager 
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JOURNEY THROUGH 
NEW ENGLAND 


and enjoy the interesting background 


that is Yankee-land. At Waterbury, 


HOTEL ELTON 


“*A Traditionally Fine Hotel’’ 


Crype Jennincs, Proprietor 
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YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


is free of charge to all subscribers. If you want a job, or have a job to give, use this column to state your wants or 

needs. YANKEE assumes no responsibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 

you've got your job — or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One six line ad per month allowable. 
Ads in which no change of copy has been made for three months are automatically dropped. 












Painting by Molly Luce, courtesy of Grace Horne Galleries 








THE SON OF A YANKEE PROTESTANT (age 30) 
would like to do simple cooking, care of yard, house and 
handy work around summer home. Connecticut pre- 
ferred. Have had two years college and drive car. Work 
slowly, but conscientiously. ]My401 

PARENTS desiring to place their small girls in our 
80-acre country home less expensive than a summer 
camp are offered an opportunity under careful super- 
vision of educated women, wisely experienced with 
children. Pine woods, brook and natural swimming 
pool; nature study, handicraft, and other instruction if 
desired. Quiet, healthful surroundings, good food. 
JMy402 

WOULD SOME TEACHER coming to New York for 
study at Columbia University Summer Session like to 
swop her services in exchange for living quarters? Will 
turn over near-by, fully equipped 7-room apartment, 
sleeps 6 to 8, to responsible party who wishes to get a 
congenial group together for coSperative housekeeping. 
Or does some family wish to come and keep open house 
for their sisters and their cousins, whom they reckon 
by the dozens while they visit the Fair? J]My403 
MIDDLEAGED WIDOW would like a place as home- 
maker for a man who appreciates a good home, or as 
companion housekeeper for a woman who doesn't care 


to live alone. New Hampshire or Massachusetts pre- 
ferred. A good home is essential. JMy404 

COLLEGE HEALTH WORK. Physician to Girls’ 
Camp. A woman physician, experienced in health edu- 


cation, now employed in mid-western college, would like 
to return to her native New England. Boston trained in 


medicine and health education. Psychiatric training. 
Enjoys teac 4 oo young people. Summer camp 
experience. JMy4 


I WONDER WHO? I believe there is a man about 70, 
who still drives his own car, and has some income 
who would enjoy the environment of a beautiful home 
and assist the owner, a widow about that age, to carry 
on the business successfully for both. Integrity and 
culture sought. JMy406 

HIGH GRADE MIMEOGRAPHING furnished at 
reasonable prices, careful editing if necessary. JMy406 
NEW ENGL AND WOMAN desires woman passenger 
to Jacksonville, Florida, to share car expenses of the 
trip. On good advice, hope to go sometime during May. 
References to be exchanged. JMy408 

THERE MUST BE SOMEONE 
boy around their place to take care 
do the chores. JMy409 

COLLEGE MAN wants work as farm hand for summer 
Wage unimportant, but congenial environment is 
JMy410 
WANT TO 


who needs a young 
of the grounds and 


HELP A REAL YANKEE? We 
someone, who is inherently honest, of middle age; the 
work is very light, no washing, permanent home if 
satisfactory, separate room, board offered, not much 
money, but congenial. JMy4 


GOOD BOOKS DESERVE GOOD BINDINGS. Ii 
your books are shabby or worn let us rebind them. We 
use only the best in cloth or leather. Music books in our 
special binding open flat. Family Bibles carefully 
repaired. JMy412 

NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL 
middle age, Protestant, 
person of similar type; 
services, as caretaker of home; 


need 


TEACHER, 


widow, 


would like to correspond with 
would give light, or 
homekeeper; 


part-time 
companion 


to elderly; child governess. Opportunity and location 
preferable to salary. Exchange references. ]My413 
HORSEWOMAN wants position as riding instructor in 
camp for summer. Enjoys working with children. Ex- 
perienced in caring, showing, jumping, and schooling of 
horses. Have my own horse. Capable of assisting with 
other camp activities. JMy414 

BEDSIDE TEACHER, 26, experienced in individual- 
ized teaching in Children's Hospital, is interested in a 
position during the summer or next year. Attractive, 


pleasing and adaptable, with excellent references 
JMy4i5 
COUPLE IN MIDDLE FIFTIES would like to take 


over the dining room of a New England Inn. Thoroughly 
capable and responsible. Write details of any proposition 
you have to offer. ]My416 

MAN NEEDS WORK; carpentry; plain cabinet work; 
stair estimating and building; general handyman. Sober 
and reliable. Best of references. JMy417 

I WONDER who could use a refined man of 64, who 
can cook and also is a good reader and penman, for the 
summer, or longer. Would expect a fair salary. JMy418 
TEACHER WANTS SUMMER POSITION Tutor 
or companion to a backward child, a camp position, ot 
work of a similar type. Have an M.A. in Speech, have 
taught leathercraft and simple woodworking as hobbies, 
trained to give mental tests. J]My419 

TROUBLED WITH NERVES? Do you really want 
better health, a home, some income, and a life 
tion? In exchange what I you give? Write fully. 
photograph, please. JMy4 
WANTED: Representative, 
who can secure 
JMy421 

CAN DO ANYTHING from refinishing antique furni 
ture to swing drumming. Young married man with car 
and law school training desires to work in Vermont 
Am working at present. What am I offered? J]My422 
YANKEE CAMP-OWNER will rent to honest-to- 
God Yankee family attractive southern New Hampshire 
camp (for summer or longer), in return for mutually 
satisfactory amount of general work around nearby 
summer home. Who will be the first bidder? JMy423 
YOUNG ARTIST, excellent training, will paint your 
portrait in oil for week's board, room and $50, or suitable 
arrangement. JMy423 

I WEAVE ON HAND LOOMS for gift shops and need 
new markets. What can I weave for you? JMy425 
WANTED: Woman — competent, healthy, for general 
housework, cooking, Protestant. Small home in subur 


associa 


Send 


camp counselors 
and bonus basis 


mature 
0YSs ON Commission 


ban New Jersey town. Professional couple with two 
daughters of school age. Permanent home for right 
party. $25 month. J]My426 

COLLEGE DEGREE FOR $1. You can be greatest 
pal to Yankee boy who wants to enter college, by con 
tributing one dollar. He has saved some, is in line for 
scholarships, and will work his way for the rest; but he 


needs a few one-dollar contributions to encourage him to 
start. He will be your pal, for that, forever; your dollar 
stands between him and a college training which he 
deserves. Do NOT send money now, but write: Box 711, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. JMy427 

WHO KNOWS how to make cheese commercially? 
Want a job? Communicate with me. JA401 

IS THERE ANY PLACE for a young college graduate 
somewhere in N. E.? Likes old houses and antique furni- 








ture. Would be interested in learning a small business or 
some type of farm specialization as: turkey, sheep, or 
mink raising. Desires something offering future possibili- 
ties. es. JA402— 
A you! = MAN of 30, with no particular 
qualifications, wishes a job, other than selling, ome 
where in the N. E. states Very much in need. JA4 

A YOu NG MAN with some medical training desires 
some occupation in N. E. Prefers out-of-doors work or 
chance to learn small business. JA404 








WOMAN with « -omplete tea-room equipment ‘and furni- 
ture to partially furnish guest house wants woman or 
couple with house on highway or in moderately small 
town to start business on partnership basis. Prefer New 
England or New York state. JA405 


WHO WANTS reliable caretaker, World War veteran, 
aged 40? Married and an expert carpenter, gardener, 
understands farming. Can furnish best of references as to 
character and type of work done. JA406 


TEACHER of lip re ading wishes position as « ompanion 
or housekeeper with a woman who is hard of hearing 
Summer or permanent. JA407 


FORMER reporter, editor, feature writer on metropoli 
tan and country papers available. He built up several 
run-down sheets. Moderate salary. Will go anywhere 
Single, 45. JA408 


FOR REPAIRS plus $3 monthly, I'll rent my unfur 
nished three-room camp near fire wood, three miles to 
college town in Southern Maine. Good drainage, excel 
lent spring, fireplace, southern expanse. JA409 


YOUNG MAN, 21, college-trained (Brown 1939), 
wants job with a future. Some personnel and sales pro 
motion experience. Owns car, free to travel. Would learn 
business. Living wage a necessity. JA410 


A TRULY thoughtful gift, for Mother's and Father's 
Day, or any anniversaries, is a year's subscription to 
their favorite magazine! This Yankee Mother of Five 
would appreciate any order. May I have yours? JA4i1 


I WANT a seacoast Yankee between 40 and 50 years old, 
of sound health, good disposition, good cook, good 
**New England neat"’ housekeeper. No laundry done on 
place save occasional fine silks, etc. House steam-heated, 
oil burner, electric-equipped throughout. Am located 25 
miles from Albany, N. Y., on estate sitting near main 
highway. Wife away all day. I am wholesale turkey and 
capon raiser and broker. Our ages are 40. I will furnish 
sitting room, bedroom, bath, plus food, plus $30 per 
month to start, $40 if satisfactory. Send snapshot and a 
letter from your physician, certifying three things, to 
wit: health, disposition, character. JA412 


COME into the hills of unspoiled Vermont. Ideal for 
skiing, study, writing, Comfortable century-old 
home on village street. Best of food. Rates reasonable 
Chelsea, Vt. JA413 


YANKEES, ATTENTION: Yankee mother wishes her 
18-year-old daughter to do something useful for the 
summer. Tall, attractive, healthy, good disposition, cul 

tured, and very capable around a home. A nice penman, 
can type and keep records neatly. Sings, plays the piano, 
and is attending dramatic school. Swims, plays tennis, 
rides. Has attended camp two years. Would be useful as 
Junior Counselor in dramatics or recreation at camp, as 
companion for children at the seashore, or tutoring, tea 

inn waitress or assistant in office. She is free 
from May 15th to October Ist. Any offers? Very best of 
references. JA414 

LET A YANKEE DO IT! I will type your manuscripts, 
whatever kind, on the best Yankee-made paper, include 
excellent white carbon copy, and get the work back to 
you with Yankee speed. I charge 25-45 cents per thou- 

sand words for “scripts that are a joy to read.’ JA415 


I WANT boarders, after June 20th, as long as they care 


or rest 











room or 


to stay. Good clean beds, screened piazza, bath, nice 
view, near a rocky beach on Bluehill Bay, Maine. Coun- 
try food, home-raised milk, eggs, vegetables, etc., also 


fresh clams, lobsters and fish. $12 to $15 per week. On 
state highway, Route 175. JA416 


I TYPE MANUSCRIPTS to meet editorial require- 
ments. Thirty- oe aut per 1,000 words. Minor correc- 
tions included. JA4 


VERMONT YANKEE hotel manager, with ten years’ 
experience, is looking for a small New England inn that 
is well located but is run down at the heels and needs 
new blood. Have select clientele who will follow me to a 
new location that offers horseback riding, hiking, 
swimming and is near a good golf course. Will furnish 
references and records to confirm my ability. Will swop 
services for a nominal salary, with option to buy at end 
of a year, or will consider lease. JA418 


1 AM THE MOTHER of four children and am anxious 
to earn. Am A-1 darner and mender. Send your stock- 
ings to me. I will furnish materials and do work for 35¢ 
an hour, and return C.O.D. Recommendations fur- 
nished if desired. JM401 


WANTED: For a few months, a handy man who can 
paint and tend garden and yard. Must be honest and 
temperate, willing and able to do good work. If there is 
such a man who would be willing to exchange work for 
board, room, and a small weekly wage, | would be glad 
to hear from him. JM402 


VERSATILE VANKEE bachelor. Protestant. 36 years 
old. Energetic. Tenor soloist. Interested in music, elo- 
cution, and floriculture. Three years as sales clerk in 
dept. store; 12 years as office clerk in large manufac- 
turing concern. College grad. Fine with young people. 
What do you need? JM404 


JEW ISH YOUTH from city would like a job, beginning 
around April, on a farm, or at any outdoor work. If you're 
interested, could tell you more about himself. JM406 


(Continued on page 46) 
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THE MONADNOCK REGION OF 


A FAMED VACATIONLAND | 





|. YOUR SUMMER 
=“°T CAMP oR HOME 


On mountainside, along lake shore, 
or in typical Monadnock Region 
village, you'll find just the site you 
want for your summertime enjoy- 
ment. Good roads, electricity, low 
taxes and healthful climate are but a 
few of this region's advantages! | 
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AT THE - FOOT OF MONADNOCK 


SHATTUCK INN 
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JAFFREY, N. H. 5 
@ IN THE MONADNOCK REGION © \ 
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For weekend or summer season, ¢ 
relax at the Shattuck Inn... ¢ 
modern hotel noted \ 

for its unexcelled cuisine .. . ? 
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a quiet, 


and affording every summer- 
time comfort and diversion. 


Write for Booklet 


The Inn is easily reached by Boston & 
Maine train service from Boston through 
Winchendon to East Jaffrey, or by 
Granite Stage Bus from Park Square in 
Boston, or by railroad from New York 
via Boston, Worcester, Mass., or Keene, 
N. H. Cars will meet trains and busses 
at East Jaffrey, and if arrangements are 
made in advance, guests will be met in 
Winchendon, Worcester or Keene. 





SINCE 
1833 


JAVERN 


PETERBOROUGH 
N. H. 


Junction US 202-101 


DELICIOUS 
FOOD 


Reasonable Rates 


Mr. and Mrs. Matthew P. Cavanaugh 


Ownership-Management 
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SEVENTY-FIVE 
DOLLARS UNDER 


(Continued from page 11) 

wheel. “Now you send that truck of 
yours over and do the job up right and 
you can have three hundred and fifty 
dollars the minute the job’s done. 
Wouldn’t ’a talked to you if 1 hadn’t 
had the money.” 

From the back seat I watched the 





color spread over McDuffy’s neck. 


“Make it four fifty, Mr. Tuttle, and 
it’s a deal. Even at that price, I'll lose 
my shirt,’ moaned McDuffy, tenta- 
tively opening the door of the car. 

‘*“Three-seventy-five,” offered Mr. 
Tuttle quietly. 

“Four and a quarter,” cried Mc- 
Duffy, and I could see the veins bulging 
in his neck. “Four hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, and I’ll charge the loss up to 
advertising. That’s absolutely the best I 
can do.” 

*You’re still too high, McGuffy, too 


| high. There have been other companies 
| around looking for business. If you figure 


that you can’t do better than that, I’ll 


| have to get a price from one of the 


| others.” 


It was Mr. Tuttle’s turn to 
reach for the door handle. 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Tuttle. Wait a 
minute! You don’t want to get some- 
body else in here. Ill tell you what I 
will do — I'll split the difference with 

ou.”” McDuffy was breathing hard. 

“It’s a deal,” said Mr. Tuttle with a 
satisfied smile. “Tell the truth, Mc- 
Guffy, that’s fifty dollars lower than | 
thought you’d go. When you get to 
know us better, you’ll make your price 
a little high to start with. Why, that 
price you just gave me was seventy-five 


| dollars under anything I could get from 


| back into the 


the other companies.” 

We watched Mr. Tuttle run his car 
garage and then got into 
our own 

“Listen!” cried McDuffy, when we 
were out of earshot. “‘You tell the other 
fellows I got a telegram, telling me to 
come back to New York quick, see?” 

I nodded my head. 

“And, by the way,” he added, 
“there'll be a new set of instructions 
coming up in a week or two.” 


James and William 


Mother’s Day — Sunday May 12th 


In spite of the almost oversentimental and 
commercialized use of various reproductions 

f “Arrangements in Grey and Black,” the 
artist’s conventional title of the picture, 
“‘Whistler’s Mother,” she will continue to 
remain the symbol of Motherhood — in a 
real sense the mother of Mother’s Day. 

James Abbott McNeill Whistler was born 
in Lowell, Massachusetts, on July 12, 1834. 
Later Springfield, Massachusetts, 
the home of the Whistler family, for it was 
there that the father the almost ‘“‘for- 
gotten father’’ — George Washington Whis- 
tler, had control of “one of the greatest 
works in the world,” the Western Railroad 
of Massachusetts. Subsequent homes of the 
Whistler family were Stonington, Connecti- 
cut, where the elder Whistler built the 
Stonington Railroad, and Pomfret, Con- 
necticut, where the mother and two sons 
came to live on a 
greatly reduced income. Mr. Whistler and 
three sons are buried in Stonington. 


became 





The courtship period between 
(Martha Scott) and George (William 


Emily 

Holden), pictured above is from the 

screen version of Thornton Wilder's 

“Our Town” recently finished by Sol 

Lesser Productions for United Artists 
release 


“Our Town” 


By Sipney J. Paine 
(An Exclusive Story from Hollywood) 

On the stage, “Our Town” was presented 
without scenery or props. There are 38 sets 
in the picture. The props included 48 um- 
brellas, two coffee grinders, an old-fashioned 
milk measure, two butter molds, a skeleton 
for the doctor’s office, two hand pumps, and 
23 oil lamps. 

The major change in the film version has 
to do with the narrator, played by Frank 
Craven both on the stage and on the screen. 
In the play, Mr. Craven was the “stage 
manager.’ He came out on the empty stage 
with a table and some chairs, then moved 
over to the proscenium arch, leaned against 
it and told the audience what the play was 
all about. Because he was the stage manager, 
he had a reason for being there — had a 
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SOUTHERN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


THE HEART OF NEW ENGLAND 





reason for knowing what was happening to 
the characters. 
You can’t have a stage manager in a pic- 





SUMMER CLASSES iw 





The Monadnock Region A iation solicits 
your inquiries for inf i garding any 
part of the region. Date are immediately 
available relative to residential, industriel or 
recreational possibilities, and you may feel un- 
der no obligation in seeking such information. 
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ture, so Messrs. Lesser, Wilder, Wood, and 
Craven went into a huddle about it. After 
considerable discussion they made Mr. 
Craven an “out of nowhere” man. His dia- 
logue is the same as the dialogue in the play. 

He is real and yet unreal. No attempt is 
made to explain his presence. He’s there, and 
that’s that — he’s the storyteller, the man 
who has seen things happen and who passes 
on the tale. 

In the play Emily dies. At the moment, 
Mr. Wilder, Mr. Lesser, and Mr. Wood feel 
that in the picture she should live. Wi) 


ENGLISH FOLK § 
AMERICAN SQUARE 
DANCES 


TO BE pirecteo sy Gene Gowing 
AT THE GOLF CLUB 


Peterborough, N. H., July 1-14, '40 


Write for circulars to 


Monadnock Region's Association HOOTOR 
GAME FARM 


HANCOCK, N. H. 


Booklet on request. Address: 
EDWARD ELLINGWOOD 
Executive Secretary 
Savings Bank Building, Peterb gh, N. H. 
Post Office Box 60 Telephones 479 and 173 























F y% § II] 
Of the 35 Famous Americans o ff Ringneck Pheasants, Chukar Par- 
ee ee —_ _—— R L | tridges, Mallard Ducks. Hatching 
already commemorated on United States Eggs, Day-Old Chicks. Grown Birds 
stamps this year — or to be commemorated 





for Restocking. 
Also Dressed for Table Use 


15 are New Englanders. Commemorated - —— - — 
to date are Ralph Waldo Emerson, 3¢, and “Cape Cod” Type House 
Louisa May Alcott, 5¢, both February 5; | | { sxsilent.condition, ewo-car garage sereened porch 
Henry W. Longfellow, 1¢, and John Green- | | shits icin near White Sfountalns and Lake Winnipe- 
leaf Whittier, 2¢, both February 16; James Square Bids. Bonen, Mas. oe eee 
Russell Lowell, 3¢, February 20; Horace 
Mann, 1¢, and Mark Hopkins, 2¢, both 
March 14th; Charles W. Eliot, 3¢, March 
28th. 

To be commemorated (names of the post 
offices where the stamps will be placed on 
first-day sale given) are: 

Edward A. McDowell, 5¢, Peterborough, 
New Hampshire, May 13th; Gilbert Charles 
Stuart, 1¢, Narragansett, Rhode Island, a 
and James A. McNeill Whistler, 2¢, Lowell, PUBLISHED BY 


Massachusetts, both September 5th; Daniel 
Chester French, 5¢, Stockbridge, Massa- YANK EE, INC. 
DUBLIN, N. H. 











The 
OLD FARMER’S 
ALMANAC 


Established 1792 













A 1750 COLONIAL FARM 
in the scenic Monadnock Region 

1% hrs. from Boston. 100 acres. Large brook 

House in sound condition. 10 rooms. Fire- 

places, oven, panelling. One of the best of its 

type. $6000. Write for details 


E. A. BISHOP CO., Realtors 
Peterborough, N. H. 
a a a a a a a a a 


ye TREE SERVICE aire, 
SPECIALISTS IN ARBORICULTURE 
FOR MORE THAN A DECADE 
BARBER TREE SERVICE 


Telephone 346-21 
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chusetts, September 16th; Elias Howe, 5¢, 
Spencer, Massachusetts, and Alexander 
Graham Bell, 10¢, Boston, October 14th and 
28th respectively. The Eli Whitney 1¢ 
stamp will be placed on sale in Savannah, 
Georgia, on October 7th. Rumor has it that 
Life will cover the McDowell one. 
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ALL KINDS GOOD GRADES 
Hardwood, including basswood and white ash; spruce 
and hemlock (boards and dimension); also pine 
(round -edge and square and fine dimension). Reasona 
ble Prices. Sales for Cash. For details, write: Overlook 


Associates, Windy Row, Peterborough, N. H. 
Jed Had Tended Sarah Tel. 172. 


for more than fifteen years, bought medi- | —— 
cine, paid doctor’s bills. Sarah’s heart had 
cost Jed a plenty. Many a time in the middle 
of the night he had harnessed old Jack and 
dashed for the doctor, thinking the end had 
come. But Sarah always survived and ate a 
good breakfast next morning. Her heart may 
have been weak, but her tongue was not, 
and she took advantage of her ailments to : = 
keep Jed waiting on her hand and foot. HAND-WROUGHT IRON 
One day when he stopped in at Hagget’s : ; , ;, 
¥ ° ° _ ——s Hinges of all kinds, candle-sticks, andirons, shovels, 
store someone inquired about his wife. tongs, trivets. Lighting fixtures. Repairing intricate 
“*Sarah’s ‘ . ” | P d American or Italian pieces a specialty. In fact any- 
Sarah’s not so well of late,’”’ he answered. thing in iron work. I will be at the New York 
“When I get home I’m liable to find her 


World’s Fair through the summer months. 
” “ . P. TRUFANT, FRANCESTOWN, N. H. 
dead.”” He turned to go, then added, “But = % ee 
I’m damned liable not to.” 


Peterborough, N. H. 

















LANE’S Genuine 
OLD FASHIONED 
WOODEN BUCKETS 
Quaint — Useful — 
Typically Yankee! 

C. L. LANE CO. 


East Swanzey, N. H. 


Come visit Monadnock from 


THE ARK +: 1808 


Summer cottages with meals in main house. Dairy, 
vegetable gardens, etc. Rates very reasonable. 
MRS. CHAS. W. BACON, Owner-Manager 
Tel. Jaffrey 243 or write to 


8 Dublin Road, Jaffrey, N. H. 











MONADNOCK REGION, N. H. 


Early 1700 New England farmhouse, modernized - 
retaining old features, small camp, barn and sheds 
Corking brook, with swimming pool. Shade trees 
beautiful view, 68 acres. Full particulars and price on 
application. Also other desirable listings 
EDGAR L. GILLETT 
89° Broad St. East Jaffrey 
Boston, Mass. New Hampshire 
Liberty 4846 Jaffrey 189-3 








In the Monadnock Region 
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3 CHARMING HOUSES 


For Sale or Rent 


DUBLIN, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


IN THE MONADNOCK REGION 


zk Se cee. 





“WAITE HOUSE” 


An old Colonial type house, built 
about 1800, and having four rooms 
on the first floor, together with 
kitchen, pantry, and maid's room in 
ell. Second floor: Five bedrooms 
with two baths, also three maids’ 
rooms. Six open fireplaces. All mod- 
ern conveniences and barn with space 
for two cars and chauffeur’s room. 





*“OUR HOUSE” 


Three downstairs rooms, kitchen and 
laundry. Upstairs: Three double bed- 
rooms, one single bedroom, two 
baths. Three servants’ rooms and in- 
dependent bath on third floor. Six 
fireplaces. All modern conveniences 
and furnace. Two-car garage with 
living quarters. 





“"WINDSWEPT HOUSE” 


Large entrance hall and four down- 
stairs rooms. Upstairs: Four double 
bedrooms, each with bath, four ser- 
vants bedrooms with bath. Third 
floor: Open attic with observation 
tower. Four fireplaces. All modern 
conveniences, including furnace and 
two-car garage with living quarters. 





Au THREE of the houses described above are beautifully situated, with extensive views 
of Mount Monadnock and the surrounding countryside. They are conveniently located between 
Dublin Village and Dublin Lake, with an elevation of 1600 feet — very accessible to tennis courts 
and bathing as well as other activities of the Dublin Lake Club. An excellent water supply assures 
these properties of a continuous source of fresh water. Electricity and telephones are connected. 
They are for rent for the coming season at very moderate figures for such attractive properties, 
and they are also offered for sale. 





For further information and full details, we cordially invite your inquiry, addressed as below 


Box D.R.E. 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Massachusetts 
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WOOD ART GALLERY 


CLASSIFIED 


FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 











Real Estate 


Real Estate 





FOR SALE: Our children have grown and flown and 
we need a smaller house. Offer for sale our comfortable 
home in pleasant small town, one hour from Boston by 
train or motor. Five bedrooms, two baths (one tiled 
with tub and shower, one not so new), large living room, 
electric range, hot water heat. Large barn with four 
stalls (three box), room for three cars. About six acres 
good meadow land. Not an antique but a comfortable, 
livable home. Town has excellent schools, stores, water 
supply, gas. Box RE 33, 626 Park Square Bidg., 
Boston, Mass 


SMALL SUMMER HOME secluded in mountains, 
Southern Vermont. 4 hours Boston. Mile to village 
High, cool. Good hunting. 100 acres, mostly woods 
sloping to three rushing brooks. Enough timber to pay 
for place. Terraced bungalow commands wide views 
Living room with fireplace, bedroom, bath, kitchenette, 
attic, cellar. 2 good barns for guest house, studio, shop, 
garage. Photos. $4,000. Mrs. D. K. Hanpy, West 
Hartford, Vermont. 


FOR SALE: Glen Gables on exclusive Odiorne Point 
Rye, New Hampshire. 4 miles from Portsmouth. Large 
living room, 2 fireplaces, 8 bedrooms, open screened and 
glassed porches. Electricity, artesian well. Ocean on 
three sides. Suitable for home or Guest House. A Bargain 
furnished or unfurnished. Write owner: F. M. Bots 
FORD, Box 266, Wallingford, Connecticut or J. A. NEAL, 
South Berwick, Maine, R. D. No. 1, Phone 3405 


FOR SALE Home built in 1776, Georgian archi 
tecture. Good workmanship and beauty in all details, 
fireplaces with carved mantels, Christian Cross doors 
Kitchen with brick Dutch oven. All modern conven 
iences. Six miles from Lake Champlain. Address 
GENERAL STRONG House, Vergennes, Vermont 


FOR SALE The finest small hunting and fishing 
camp in Carroll County. Located on Pine River in 
Effingham. Equipped to smallest detail, including five 
cords of dry hardwood. Flush toilet and six volt electric 
lights. For appointment to see property phone P. M 
Merrow of Center Ossipee or L. O. Mouton of 
Ossipee, New Hampshire 


NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE year-round home, on 
State Highway, 120 years old, charmingly restored, 
12 rooms, 2 modern baths, furnace, electricity, excellent 
location for tea room, about 90 acres. Price $8200, terms 
_ RE 35, YANKEE, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, 
lass 


MONADNOCK REGION PROPERTY, 8-room 
house, bath, fireplace, garage. shop, modern improve 
ments, lot 50 x 165, popular street, centrally located, 
pleasant, attractively priced. Full particulars mailed. 
Box 175, Keene, New Hampshire 


BARGAIN FOR SALE HYANNISPORT, 
MASS. at assessed value (low seven room house, 
bath, electricity, garage, including two desirable house 
lots bordering golf-links with beautiful view of the ocean 
Mrs. CHauncey Situ, Millbury, Massachusetts 


IDEAL FOR A NATURALIST A completely fur 
nished white cedar log cabin on lake, wooded plot, 
Berkshire Hills, Northwestern Connecticut. Living, 
Bed and Bath rooms with kitchen. Large fieldstone 
fireplace. Oil burning kitchen range, screened rear and 
front porches; running spring water, septic tank. Old 
Town rowboat. Electricity available. Price not over 
$2,750 to satisf ory neighb Address Box RE 34 
626 Park Square Bldg Boston, Mass. for further 
information 





FOR SALE — Six-room cottage (two garages under 
and an apartment house (five apartments, twenty-one 
rooms), all modern conveniences, running water, electric 
lights, gas stoves, inside toilets. On desirable water front, 
Matunuck Beach, Wakefield, R A going concern 
Reason for selling, other business requires entire atten 
tion. Price reasonable. Write L. P. ARNoLD, 41 Waldo 
Street, Pawtucket, R. I 


TO SETTLE 


miles from Be 





ESTATE, beautiful country home, 40 
rn conveniences I 






and tillable | Summer and winter spx 

run as a guest home. Ideal for private hospital, Inn, 
dramatic or vacation club, or a country home. Price 
low lease considered. J. S. Bennett, 62 Dayton 
Street, Danvers, Massachusetts 

FOR SALE Summer cottage, Hebron, New Hamp 





shire, Newfound Lake west shore tric pump and 
lights, pump house. Guest house, 5 rooms, 2-car garage 
running spring, state roa mn in winter 1 mile 
Hebron, 5 miles Bristol l 
Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts 





FOR SALE — Farm, 8 acres, 2 wells, electric pump & 
lights, 9 rooms, apple trees, 1000 feet lake front, Lake 
Wicwas. Barn, sheds, state road, oper 

Laconia, 4 miles Mere , New Ham t 
view. Box 47, Lynnfield Center, Massachusetts 





FOR SALE: Seven acres near lake front, of one o 
America’s remost painters, two buildings, nearby 
tennis and swimming club. Write Yanxer, Box MBB, 
Dublin, New Hampshire 





SMALL NEW ENGLAND HOME: View of Lake fro 
sun porch. Logs on the fire evenings. House equally 
comfortable summer or winter. New England cooking 
Rates and pl ys on request. Emma GROVER GIFFORD, 
Athol, Massachusetts 





FOR SALE two hundred year old Cape Ced Cot 
tage. Old fireplaces and panelling. Twenty miles from 
Boston. No improvements. Write THompson, 6 Park 
Street, Bostor 


FURNISHED SUMMER CAMP FOR RENT, Se 
cluded. Fireplace. Bathing. Monadnock Region. Mail 
grocery, ice, milk delivery. Reasonable rate for long 
season. ALMUS RUSSELL, Mason, New Hampshire 


Real Estate 





SUMMER COTTAGE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
$12.00 per MONTH 


Four rooms and porch. You select the location and we'll 
build it! Finest materials. Floor plans and details, 10¢ 
Summer Cotraces, Box 223, Concord, New Hampshire 


FOR RENT 4-room bungalow on shore of Penobscot 
Bay, Harborside, Maine. Completely furnished. Wood 
and electricity supplied. All rooms plastered and 
pered. Fireplace, bathroom, screened porch 
view. Meals can be had reasonably at hotel, and kitchen 
used as extra bedroom. Price per season, $200 (June ist 
) pt. 15th). Mrs. Hopart S. BLaKe, 31 Miss 
Drive, Mount Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
FOR RENT $ room furnished cottage on lake 
Francestowr New Hampshire $100 per montl 
Screened porch, fireplace, pump, chemical toilet. Wit! 
t, 2 room furnished cottage, screened porch, $40 px 
nth. Will sell both. Mr C. E. Newer, Derry 
Village, New Hampshire 
WANTED Furnished House for Summer. Family « 
five adults. Protestant. Must have four bedrooms; good 
beds; bathroom; and be on good road, within walking 
t ot s Preferably located in vicinity of Sugar 
Hill, New Hampshire, but pleasantly situated, not on 
lake. Price not to exceed $300 for the season. Box RI 
36, 626 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass 


ance of store 








WANTED: Established store to buy, preferably sta 
onery, in small New England city or towr 
executive who wishes to free himself fron 


by young 
chain synd 
cate. RE 32, YANKEE, 626 Park Square Bidg., Bostor 


WOODSTOCK, VERMONT Farms, summer homes, 


estates. Large selection. Ross H. Lowe. 





Where to Stay 


home is open to summer guests, either by the day or 
week. Comfortable beds. Good food. Reasonable rates 
Mrs. L. Lynn Cutver, Berlin, New Hampshire 
COME TO attractive private c 
BURY for your summer holiday. Both single and dou 
ble rooms with board available at moderate 

Address Box C, South Duxbury, Massachusetts 


guest house in DU) 





rate 


IVY LAWN Rooms with and without bath. Quiet 
location. Breakfast if desired. Mas. Wes-tey Forpyct 
Nantucket, Massachusetts 





BEMIS CAMPS for a vacation in the White Mountains 
See page 35 


GREEN SHADOWS 


Hamburg, Conn. A delightful place for a vacation 
Open all year. Excellent food 





Garden Supplies 


SOIL-S-GRO with Vitamin B1 added for growing 
plants without soil and for vitamin-treating of potted 
plants. Each package contains 4 handy pint size units 
if Soil-S-Gro. Postpaid, 10¢ per package or $1.00 per 
dozen. Som-S-Gro Laporatoriss, P. O. Box 292 
Syracuse, New York 


HERBS 100 VARIETIES YANKEE GROWN 
Kitcher *n Collection: 9 varieties, labeled, $2.00 
Fragrant Path Collection: 9 varieties, $2.25. Postpaid 
Catalogue. Hicumeap Nursery, Dept. Y, 
Massachusetts 





Ipswich 


»50 MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY 
plants will supply berries all Summer and Fall first 
year set, for family of five. Price $2.25 Postpaid. Soutu 


MICHIGAN Nursery (Dept. A), New Buffalo, Michigan 


BLUEBERRIES: Cultivated varieties for your home 
garden we specialize in quality plants. All sizes, 
growers’ prices. Free folder. Houston Orcuarps, K-12, 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


NATIVE Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Evergreens, Wild 
Flowers. Catalogue sent on request. Turek LAURELS, 
Marshall, North Carolina 


GLADIOLUS BULBS that bloom. Best tried out 
varieties at low prices. List of 200 varieties. Hzpron 
Heicuts Garpens, Hebronville, Massachusetts 


ENGLISH GARDENER wants position taking care of 
small place. Used to greenhouse and outside work 
A W. B.. Care of Worcester County Horticultural 
Society 


FERNGLEN GARDENS Choice perennials and 
Rock Garden plants. Three plants, any one variety, 
$.50. Visitors welcome Saturdays and Sundays. MasBet 
E. Turner, P.O. Box 230, Antrim, New Hampshire 
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Garden Supplies 


Miscellaneous 





HYBRID DAYLILIES Anna Betscher, George 
Yeld, Golden Dream, Hyperion, Iris Perry, Mikado, 
Ophir, Radiant, Winsome, each 50¢. Calypso, Dr. 
Regel, Gem, Gypsy, Imperator, Margaret Perry, each 
25¢. Postage paid on orders of $2.00. FisHER FLOWERS, 
Germantown, Tennessee. 

DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Price reasonable. 
Catalogue now ready, containing bargain collections. 
Forest ViEW GARDENS, Rt. 3, , Fairmont, West Virginia. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming size Cacti, 
all different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Westex Cactus GARDENS, Box 624, Cisco, 
Texas. 





Miscellaneous 





‘“*‘THE LOLLIPOP LADY” offers clear hard candy 
animals and toys on sticks. 16 different designs ele- 
phant, camel, fish, engine, boat, etc. in many flavors and 
attractive colors. 1 dozen 60¢, 2 dozen $1.00; also Jersey 
cream caramels 85¢ pound postpaid. CAROLINE ABBEY, 
20 Theresa Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts. 


ju JMBO KISSES. Ten delicious flavors molasses, 
peppermint, peanut butter, nut, chocolate, butter- 
scotch, marshmallow, raisin, clove, vanilla. Three dozen 
individually wrapped, 50¢ postpaid anywhere. THE 
TaFry MAN, 299 Grove Street, Melrose, Massachusetts. 
STAMPS! Send one dollar for four dollars catalogue 


value in stamps. Name country preferred. WILLIAMS 
AND THOS, 272 Edgehill Road, New Hi: aven, Conn. 


PRINTED PERSONAL AND BUSINES STA- 
TIONERY — Better grades. Correct, ine xpensive. 
Honesty Press, Putney, Vermont. Mail order printers 
since 1916. 





24 boxes first quality fine facial tissue. 200 sheets to 


box. $2.00 postpaid. STATLER TExtTIL E, Lowell, Mass. 
50 ROLLS PAPER TOWELS, mill ends. $1.50 case. 
F.0.B. Lowell. MILL-END-TOILET-TISSUE — 100 
Rolls to case, $1.50 F.O.B. Lowell. STATLER TEXTILE, 
Lowell, Mass. 


STANDING VALUE IN NECKWEAR — the 
finest cravat we have ever offered any Yankee. When 
ordering, tell us the color preferred or color of your 
suit. Sent postpaid, $1.00 each. A grand gift for any 
man. P.O. Box 82, Roslindale, Massachusetts. 


FOTOFANS! Let us enlarge your pet negative ‘for a 
dime; get acquainted with a complete fotoservice. 
FOTOFIEND SANDFORD, 312 Kennard Building, Man- 
chester, New Hampshire. 





STAMPS on approval to responsible persons. 20,000 
to choose from. Enclose references. C. FARLEY, 
Concord, Route 2, Massachusetts. 


SUNNY KNOLL HANDICRAFT SHOP, Brooklyn, 
Connecticut. Hand-decorated trays, Hitchcock chairs, 
hand-woven articles, knitted and crocheted articles, 
braided rugs, quilts, hand wrought pewter. Also pot- 
tery, linen, woolens, gifts from Europe and Asia. Just 
off Route 6, between Brooklyn and Danielson. 

PERSONAL BOOKPLATE Drawings to 
HuMISTON BOOKPLATES , Popham Beach, Maine. 


RAINBOW ¢ CONES, fir pillows, ion. puzzles, cro- 
cheted ribbon bags, novelties. Mrs. . HASELTINE, 

8 School Street, Dexter, Maine. 

PEDIGREED CHINCHILLA and New Zealand White 
bred does $5 each. Breeding bucks also. JosepH Koske, 
Boynton Avenue, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 


WANTED — A STAGE COACH. Send your 
and I will send you a picture of my coach. 
the mate to mine, 
Curtis Hotel, 


order. 








address 
If you have 
we can dicker a bit. Lester ROBERTS, 
Lenox, Massachusetts. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 170-page illustrated | catalogue of 
American, Foreign coins, 50¢. Collections bought, sold. 
Stack’s, 32 West 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 

SPECIAL — ‘Pure Maple Butternut Fudge, 2 Ibs., 
$1.20; plain, $1.00. Fancy Syrup, $2.40 gal., 2 for $4.50. 
Prepaid. Du DLEY L EAVITT, South Royalton, Vermont. 
NEW PU ‘RE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP $2.30 
gallon prepaid; $1.30 half-gallon prepaid, 3rd zone. 
MorRGAN Hors FARM, Townshend, Vermont. 





WANTED L ane 
Heberton Avenue, 


Loom. CAROLYN» CARLIN, 939 
Pittsburgh, Pe ennsylvania. 
BOOKHANDLING SEMINARS. “Expert training in 
Bookselling, Collecting, Care of Private Libraries. 
Special lower rates until June. Circular. KATHARINE 
Lorp, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts. 


L ADIE S’ HAND CROCHETED MEDALLION 
handkerchiefs, white, two in box with sachet basket, 50¢ 
Beautiful gift for Mother's Day. Hattie Cuase, 190 
North Street, Hyannis, Massachusetts. 

OL D G LASS, DOLLS, COINS, CU RIOS, INDIAN 
Relics, Miniatures. C atalogue, 5 cents. INDIAN MusEU M, 
Osborne, Kansas. 


GEOR( x7E L. THC M PSON 
cialist on Old Yankee Families. 
Randolph, Massachusetts 


GENEALOGIST. Spe- 
Five-forty North Main, 
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UNUSUAL REQUEST from Yankee boy graduating, 
June. A few one-dollar contributions toward this 
worthy youth's tuition will start him in a Yankee 
college; hardworking and thrifty, is eligible for scholar- 
ships. If you want to help one who will work to obtain 
degree, write Box 711, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
(Don't send money.) 

COATS OF ARMS AND FAMILY CRESTS expertly 
and faithfully reproduced in black-and-white, water 
colors or oils. Ready for framing. Over thirty years 
experience in Heraldic art. Fee $10 and up. Send com- 
plete data for guidance in estimating. Address Law- 
RENCE B. Rossins, Harwich, Massachusetts. 
LATEST SHUFFLEBOARD EQUIPMENT. Noise- 
less rubber-bound disks — best indoor — $8 a set. Cues 
$1 to $5, table shuffleboard (folds) 12 x 3 feet, $25. Send 
10¢ for catalog and plan of court. Sets $5.00 to $25.00. 
DAYTONA BEACH SHUFFLEBOARD Co., Philmont, N. Y. 
WELL — WELL — WELL, it’s an old, old story but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL right in your own home. I dig ‘em — 
highest references. RuRTON A. WILtarp, Dublin, N. H. 
OLD AMERICAN BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 
wanted. Autographs. Old Letters. Journals. Diaries. 
Single and quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHop, Merion Station, Pennsylvania. M 
MAILING LISTS of reliable New England people, 
families who buy. City, Town and Country. 1000 names 
and addresses $10. FLORENCE Moopy, Farmington, 
Maine. , ; 

PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00; 1000 6% Envelopes, $3.00, 1000 Busi- 
ness Cards, $2.00. Samples. Exce.sior Press, Shel- 
burne, Vermont. 

16 DUPLICATE BRIDGE BOARDS, $1.35. 
CATE BoARD CoMPANY, Syracuse, New York. 
Over 1000 SWOP offers in Traders Bulletin. Published 
five years. Sample copy 10¢. Ads 5¢ a word. TRADERS 
EXCHANGE, 234 W. Lake Street, Chicago. III 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINE SPECIALISTS. 
Established 1889. ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE, 56 
East 13th Street, New York. 

HUDSON BAY BLANKETS, "complete camping, 
hunting, outdoor equipment. Catalog free. Howe Fur 
Company, Box Y, Coopers Mills, Maine. 
50 SHEETS, 25 ENVELOPES printed, 
IDEAL Press, North Anson, Maine. 
OLD CLOCKS, GLASS, ANTIQUES at MAcoMBER 
Cock Hospi. Ashland, Massachusetts : 
BOOKPLATES! Samples 10 cents. Heraldic, P. O. 
Drawer 59, Calumet City, Illinois. 


DupPLi- 


30¢ postpaid. 





Business Directory 





TWIN YANKEE’S 
2 Tasty Vermont Cheeses 
Snappy “Old Skipper’’ Sage Cheese 

In cheerful green pottery bowls. The pair shipped to 
any N. E. point $1.00. Send for my Maple Cured Cob 
Smoked Ham circular. My Maple Products are best! 

“Everything that's Vermont"’ 

L. H. HARRINGTON 

U. S. Route 2 Richmond, Vermont 


Yankee Job Exchange 


(Continued from page 41) 





AN UNUSUAL REQUEST from a small fishing town 
in Maryland with regard to a music class formed origi- 
nally by WPA. Funds from same having been discon- 
tinued, this class is most anxious to get its instructor 
back so they can continue their studies. Their plan is to 
get 200 honorary members at $15 each. If this doesn't 
Siso? sound to you, your advice will be appreciated. 
PROTESTANT-CHRISTIAN,  Scottish-American 
young man: loyal, alert, with college training and scien- 
tific experience, will pay 5 per cent of salary for a year to 
anyone whose offer of a position is accepted. JM409 

SELF-STARTING YANKEE (30) with these assets: 
education, ideas, experience in sales correspondence, 
selling, with M.D., no fear of hard work, knowledge and 
love of books and good writing, wants job in N. E. 
town. Salary secondary to opportunity and location. 

M4i1 





YOUNG WOMAN, with many years’ experience teach- 
ing riding in both Eastern and Western private schools 
and camps, desires position involving horses, journalism, 
or what have you? Intelligent, cultured, can type, good 
driver. Best references, and will travel anywhere. JM412 
HORSEMAN DESIRES year-round position, either at 
breeding farm or at private stable or estate, having had 
experience at both with saddle, driving, and ‘draft horses. 
Have handled and cared for stallions, brood mares and 
foals. Schooled three gaited saddle horses and trained 
colts. Understand farm work. Farm-reared. Single, sober, 
trustworthy. References. JM413 





Re: General Knox and Lucy 


YANKEE has only now recovered suffi- 
ciently from the warranted (?) chastising 
received for its March item about the 
domestic life of this estimable family - 
wishes to acknowledge with thanks the 
interesting and instructive letters 
which came with same — especially those 
from Lincoln Colcord, the General Knox 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, Mrs. Richard Elliott, Dudley 
Holman, Floyd Thoms, Edward Eisen- 
and the many others from the 
country over. 

But YANKEE, as you know, is not alto- 
gether the result of the whimsy of its staff. 
It never inserts its own voice unless there is a 
bill to be paid or a sheriff at the door. So, it’s 
really up to the author of that now famous 
item to answer — and we quote in part — 
from his own defense: 

“The authority for this yarn is a Metho- 
dist minister in a church in a sermon on a 
Sunday, and everybody ought to know that 
no minister could lie at such a time. This 
was M. M. Prince, D.D., of New Haven in 
the ’90s. He looked then to be 50 and the 
almost inference is that he has 
reached apotheosis before now, so no con- 
firmation is to be had from him. 

“However, be assured the yarn does 
Mrs. K. no wrong. I can quote Noah Brooks 
in his Life of Knox, page 264 (published 1900 
by G. P. Putnam, which I still read when- 
ever I get the chance): 


and 


various 


winter, 


necessary 


“It was well known they differed in opinion on 
the current trifles of the day and that the irae 
amantium, though always followed by the 
integratio amoris, were not infrequent, and that 
in their petty skirmishes our friend showed his 
generalship by a skilful retreat.” 


“On the same page is an account of a case 
where Knox has a party of visitors at Thom- 
aston, and for their delectation ordered out 
several of the horses from his ample stable, 
among them Mrs. K.’s own animal. A man 
living in Thomaston is quoted as saying that 
Mrs. K. objected so strenuously in the pres- 
ence of the guests to the use of her horse that 
Knox lost his temper, a rare vice in him. 
He told the groom to stable the horse 
again, and not to take him out in the future 
unless God Almighty or Mrs. Knox told 
him to. 

**True it is, however, that Mrs. K. was a 
friend of Martha, wife of George, and your 
correspondent might well have added that 
she was, with ali her faults, one of the out- 
standing women of American history. She 
followed Knox everywhere through the 
Revolution Lady Washing- 
ton’s so-called court in winter quarters and 


even into 


stories of her admirable conduct are by 
words of Yankees everywhere. 

‘But since when has it become a reflection 
on a woman to say that she sometimes went 
into a tantrum? Show me the woman who 
does not and I will at once advise a proceed- 
ing de lunatico inquirendo, on the ground that 
she is insane, and dangerous, and not to be 
left at large. The tantrum is what makes it 
safe to leave her loose.” 





